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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past five and a haly years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, . S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
"EO 2 Kontski, 
. B. 
E M. _ 
om Bendix, 
. H. Sherwood, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 


Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
Josephine Yorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 


Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, a agn 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, — McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Salvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ster Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant Campaniai, Boucicault, 

Lena Little Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Paimer, Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louse Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. — 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, Montegri 
Fursch-Madi,—2, Del Puente Mrs, Helen ‘Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Joseffy. Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan. Mme. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d' Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti. 

Charles M, Schmitz Ferdinand von Hiller. ohannes Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmann. fleyerbeer. 

Franz Lachner. Julius Rietz. Moritz Moszkowski. 
Heinrich Marschner Nex Heinrich. Anna Louise Tanner. 
Frederick Lax E. A, Lefebre. Filoteo Greco. 


Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch. 


Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 


Nestore Calvano, 


William Courtney, I 

Josef Stax sdigl Alcuin Blum, Michael Banner. 
Lulu Veling. Joseph Koegel Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy. F. W. Riesberg. 
Calixa Lavallee Carlyle Petersilea. Emmons Hamlin. 
Clarence Eddy * ar! Retter, Otto Sutro, 

Franz Abt. George Gemiinder. Carl Faelten. 


Belle Cole. 


Emil Liebling. 
Carl Millicker. 


Van Zandt. 


I annie Bloomfield. 
E, Jacobsohn 





HE MUSICAL COURIER has killed and buried the 
factitious degree of doctor of music in the United 
The musical profession were the chief mourners 
and the pall-bearers were “ Dr.”” Eberhard, “ Dr.” Klein 
od It will now be incumbent upon 
three “ to die, and then even the memory 


states. 
and Perkins. 
Doctors ” 


these 


{ the poor degree will cease. 
= 
. appears that Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita,” 
| the Birmingham (England) Musical Festival under 
the direction of Hans Richter last week, was not a suc- 
Villiers oratorio, “The Three Holy 


produced at 


Stanford's 


cess 


after its production here. 


effusion, a General Grant funeral march. 
very reverse of what it is. 
again proves that his mind is not musical. 


. 2 


forbidding admission to people not in full evening dress. 


will be shut out from operatic enjoyments during the 
coming winter. It has long been an unwritten law in 
Paris, and especially in London, that the stalls in the 
parquet shall be filled with people in formal dress, but it 
would be financial suicide- for any management to at- 
tempt to even promulgate such a law, to say nothing of 
attempting to enforce it, in this country. In spite of the 
big element of shoddyism in what is called society in 
New York, there is too strong a democratic spirit to put 
up with such nonsense. 

HE journal which is printed at the expense of Mr. 

King for the glorification of Beckmesser Archer 

and the propagation of an appreciation of the highly in- 
tellectual occupation of roller-skating, gives an exposi- 
tion of its moral and professional code in an article 
designed to ridicule THE MUusICAL CouRIER for print- 
ing recently the communications sent to us by Caryl 
Florio and Carl Feininger. We would not have expec- 
ted a performance like ours from the Archerian journal, 
for honesty, intelligence and fair dealing are the last 
things to look for in its columns; but there does not 
appear to us to be the slightest anomaly in our courte- 
ously giving the use of our columns to reputable musi- 
cians who wish to discuss questions which interest the 
profession. We do not ask of them that they shall 
agree with us, but we print their communications whe- 
ther they echo our sentiments, are based on an honest 
mistake as Mr. Florio’s was, or are mere ambitious grop- 
ings in the darkness of undigested and misunderstood 
metaphysics, as Mr. Feininger’s was. We believe in the 
good that the M. T. N. A. has done and is doing, and 
are anxious to advance it along the road which leads to 
its highest possible accomplishment. We have no call 
to champion the utterances of Mr. Krehbiel or defend 
them either against malevolent and dishonest vilifiers 
like Beckmesser Archer, or cloudy-brained but honest 
critics like Mr. Feininger; we have offered him the use 
of our columns in the one instance and they are open to 
him in the other as well. 
Our position is simply one on which a Beckmesser 
can not stand: We publish a journal which is devoted 
to the advancement of art and we welcome every honest 
effort to this end. We incline to this position because 
it is the only one which a self-respecting, honest journal 
can occupy, and because we have the best kind of proof 
that it brings reward. Howthe Royal Archerian stan- 
dard prospers can be read in the circumstance that, hav- 
ing lost its paying advertisements and subscribers, the 
Keynote is now trying to bribe people with offers of silk 
and velveteen to help it keep its legs and promising 
prizes, not for evidences of excellence in music or in lite- 
rature but in roller-skating! When it wishes to furnish 
evidence that it is read by musicians it prints an anony- 
mous letter of commendation. Such letters are easily 
manufactured. As for Mr. Florio and Mr, Feininger we 
apologize to them for having unwittingly been the means 
of bringing on them the odium of complimentary remarks 
from Beckmesser Archer. They have our sincere con- 
dolences and Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, who has fallen 
under his displeasure, has our congratulations. 

NE of the reasons why we do not share in the illwill 
0 which some of our esteemed contemporaries ex- 
hibit toward the journal devoted to the dissemination of 
stlk and velveteen and the encouragement of the highly in- 
tellectual occupation of roller-skating, edited by the Brit- 
ish Beckmesser, is that we value it highly as ‘a source 
of innocent merriment,” as The Mzkado would say. In 
the dog-days we like to be amused, and it is the experi- 





WHY WE LAUGH. 


“ The Spectre’s Bride,” was received “ enthusiastically.” 
We will be able to say more about the “ Mors et Vita” 


E understand that Mrs. Grant has written a letter 
of thanks to Mr. Rudolf Aronson for his latest 
In Mr. Aron- 
son is presented the curious spectacle of an unmusical 
mind that seems to insist upon the claim that it is the 
In this funeral march Mr. 
Aronson has reached the climax of the musical absurd- 
ities to which his name is attached as composer, and it 


N evening newspaper intimates that the directors of 

the Metropolitan Opera House and Academy of 
Music are likely in the coming season to follow the 
directors of the Paris Grand Opera in the stupid plan of 


The directors are not fools, and men who do not boast 
of claw-hammer dress-coats need have no fear that they 


that is, such as leaves the beaten paths of goats and to- 
mato cans, Coney Island and clam chowder, city cousins 
in the country, &c., is exceedingly rare at this time of 
the year. Now, the best humor is unconscious humor, 
and of this the journal devoted to the dissemination, &c., 
is just now our brightest exemplar. It is truly Gil- 
bertian in its paradox. If it were not that it might take 
off the fine edge of humor which alone makes it en- 
durable, we should venture a bit of advice to the editor, 
which would be to examine the products of his pen and 
of his scissors more closely in order that they should 
not so often discredit each other. A short time ago Herr 
Beckmesser, the writer, ridiculed the Hera/d for printing 
an obviously foolish paragraph to the effect that Emma 
Nevada was about to marry Hallé, the pianist. On the 
same day Herr Beckmesser, the scissorser, clipped the 
paragraph from the Hera/d and transferred it to his own 
columns—of course, without credit, thereby assuming 
the responsibility for the statement. Last week Beck- 
messer, the editorial writer, repeated an innuendo which 
he has made repeatedly heretofore, to the effect that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan did not write the orchestration of “The 
Mikado.” In the same issue Beckmesser’s assistant 
compliments Sir Arthur’s orchestration in these words: 

“The genuine orchestration of the composer was 
heard for the first time in this country at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. Mr. Sullivan has always excelled in 
this respect, and the orchestral accompaniments were as 
quaint, humorous and refined as in any of his former 
efforts.” 

But Mr. Beckmesser’s humor is at full bent when he is 
criticising Mr. Krehbiel, of Zhe Tribune. Mr. Krehbiel 
cannot be provoked into making a reply, and conse- 
quently the notoriety which Mr.Beckmesser hopes to gain 
from his device is confined whoily to the few readers of 
the attacks. But how The Tribune might reply if it 
wanted to! What a pretty list it could print of Beck_ 
messer’s blunders in concert reviews, of his literary pil_ 
ferings, and even of Beckmesser’s dishonest use of the 
very writings on which he seeks to cast contumely! It 
would not have to go back farther than the last number 
of Beckmesser’s roller-skating organ to find an illustra- 
tion of the eagerness with which matter is transferred 
from its columns to those of the organ. <A few weeks 
ago The Tribune printed an original essay, written by 
Mr. Gilbert, on “ The Mikado.” To this essay reference 
was made in the review of the performance of the opera 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. The result is seen in the 
following parallel columns, which need no explanation, 
but when we read them we are moved to say: We love 
to laugh, and we thank thee, O King! 

The Keynote of August 29. 


Mr. Gilbert, in a recent essay, 
compared a dramatic author to a 
|caterer who has to supply one dish, 
of which all members of every class 
of society are invited to partake. 
The dish must not be créme de 
volaille, nor baked sheep’s-head. 
He therefore suggests rump-steak 
with oyster-sauce as a happy me- 
dium, and has evidently endeavored 
to carry out his theory in ‘“ The 
Mikado.” He probably had “ Prin- 
cess Ida” in his mind when he spoke 
of créme de volaille, 


The Tribune of August 20. 

Mr. Gilbert, in the essay already 
referred to, compares a dramatic 
author to a caterer who has to sup- 
ply one dish, of which all members 
of every class of society are invited 
to partake. The dish must not be 
créme de volaille, nor baked sheep’s- 
head, for obvious reasons. He there- 
fore suggests rump steak with oyster 
sauce as a happy medium. We are 
inclined to the view that the book of 
“The Mikado” is a fine realization 
of Mr. Gilbert’s theory. ‘“ Princess 
Ida,’ which had a higher literary | 
value (a circumstance that is ac- | 
counted for by the fact that it was | 
but a remodeling of his “ respectful 
parody of Tennyson’s exquisite | 
poem” printed fourteen years be- | 
fore). ‘* Princess Ida’’ was the mis- 
taken créme de volaille of Mr. Gil- | 
bert’s culinary metaphor. ‘“‘ The | 
Mikado"’ is the rump-steak with | 
oyster sauce. He is incapable of | 
producing baked sheep’s-head. | 


Miss Emma a Nevada will begin her concert tour in 
this country at Philadelphia on October 31. The people she 
brings with her are, with one exception, unknown in this country 
and, commercially speaking, will not ‘‘draw” one dollar a night. 
They are: Signor Vergnet, tenor, who comes from Milan (they 
always do) ; Signor Buti, baritone, from Naples ; Signor Casati, 
violinist, from St. Petersburg, and Signor Lewita (Levi ?), from 
Warsaw. Signor Gorza will be known as the musical director, 
the new title for the pianist who accompanies, and Signor Corano 
is the flutist. He is known here as an artist. 
> 

“ Stradella,” the opera by Flotow, which manager 
Neuendorf has chosen as the first attraction for his coming season 
of light opera at the Boston Bijou Theatre, will have its first per- 
formance in English in this country upon the occasion of the 
opening night of Mr. Neuendorf’s management. The opera was 
last heard in Boston in German twenty years ago. A company 
then under Mr. Neuendorf’s direction produced it at the Boston 
Theatre at a Saturday matinee in the spring season of 1865. The 
cast then included Himmer in the title-role, Johannsen as Leonora, 
Weinlich as Bassi, Habelmann as Sarbarini, and Carl Formes 
as Malvolino, The English translation to be used by Manager 

















was “ highly praised,” and Dvorak’s cantata, 


Children,” 


ence of all journalists that humor of the higher quality, 


Neuendorf is his own work. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Music in Germany. 


A WEEK WITH FRANZ RUMMEL—A STRIKING CONTRAST—MUSIC 
IN BERLIN—AMBERG’S PLANS—THE STERN CONSERVATORY, 


Berwin, August 17. 


ELDOM has the disparity between two human 
fates been brought closer to my observation than was the 
case at the beginning of last week, when I met for the first time 
afjer an interval of five years two dear friends of mine, both well 
known by name to the readers of THE MusicaL Courier, viz.: 
Franz Rummel and Carl Heymann, the two great pianists. The 
latter I found in a private institution for the insane at Bendorf, a 
little village beautifully situated near the Rhine, between Coblenz 
and Neuwied. Heymann looked the picture of blank amazement 
when I spoke to him with tears in my eyes, caused through the 
fact that a dear friend of my youth was unable to recognize me. 
I spoke to him of days gone by, tried to remind him of this or 
that pleasant incident through which we had lived together, but I 
could not elicit anything more from him than a vacant smile ; he 
took me for Count So-and-So, and answered me in tones of abject 
civility. He played for me, but his playing also had lost its men- 
tal coherency, and he fumbled about from Beethoven to Chopin, 
and sometimes even to Offenbach. Still there was recognizable 
in this part-improvisation the spark of genius, and it engendered 
in me the hope, sustained also by the expressions of the excellent 
physician of the institution, Dr. Erlenwein, that some day the 
cloud which momentarily darkens the mind of the great artist will 
be lifted and that he will entirely recover. May it be soon. 

From Bendorf I went to Neuwied where I met, by appoint- 
ment, Franz Rummel and his family, who were the guests of the 
art-loving Prince of Wied, the brother of the celebrated ‘‘ Car- 
men Sylva,” under which nom de plume is hidden or rather re- 
vealed, as everybody knows, the reigning queen of Roumania. 
Rummel! looked the picture of health and happiness. With con- 
siderable and justifiable pride he showed me his two boys, bouncing 
younsters of two and three years respectively. His wife, an 
American lady of highly esteemed family, the only daughter of 
the late Prof. S. F. B. Morse, and a charming lady of great cul- 
ture and refinement, greeted me with the amiability for which she 
is known among her friends, one of whom I feel happy to call 
myself. Much has been said and written about ‘‘ marriages of 
musicians” which are often doomed to produce mutual unhappi- 
ness, but here there is a sure exception to the rule, for seldom 
have I seen a more happy or more sincerely devoted couple than 
are Rummel and his wife. 

In the evening he played a pianoforte recital at the Neuwied 
Casino Hall. Regarding the success of it I herewith translate 
the able criticism given in the Meuwieder Zeitung of August 12, 
which consummately reflects my own opinion of Rummel’s 
playing : 

A rare and choice musical treat awaited the select and numerous audience 
which assembled night before last to hear the celebrated pianist, Franz 
Rummel. The concert was given for the benefit of the Hospital of the 
Neuwied Frauenverein, which is under the special patronage of the Princess 
Mother of Wied. The whole family and court of the reigning prince hon- 
ored the concert with their presence, not only out of interest for the charita- 
ble object, but also because of the great good will and friendly feeling 
they have for Herr Rummel and his successes, Besides the court and the 
best families of our town, there were many visitors from the neighborhocd, 
among others Count and Countess Solms-Laubach, his Reverence Bishop 
Reinkens, from Bonn, and the Governor of Coblenz, Herr von Puttkammer. 
Mr. Otto Floersheim, from New York, the editor of Tuz Musica Courigr, 
the most important American musical paper, was also present, and was 
rep das Pp on the program by a very broad and nobly conceived 
as well as richly harmonized number called “ Elevation.’ 

In general the program, which for the first time in the annals of Neuwied 
concert life, was composed exclusively of piano music, contained a great 
deal that was beautiful, interesting, and worth hearing. It embraced almost 
entirely important and well chosen works from the best piano literature, from 
the classic to the most modern school. The former was represented by 
Bach’s magnificent A minor organ fugue, in the excellent piano arrangement 
by Liszt—a work which is worthy, for symmetry and finished execution, to 
be placed side by side with the masterpieces of Gothic architecture. By the 
side of this, Beethoven’s C major sonata, op. 53, well known as the “* Wald- 
stein Sonata,” and highly prized as a ‘‘ virtuosen sonata,”’ stands on almost 
the same classical grade. One must also put in this category Schubert's 
charming impromptu op. 90, in E flat, and if one be not too conservative 
with the expressi 1 1, then Mendelssohn's sparkling ‘‘ Rondo Cap- 
riccioso’’ in E may also take a place under this head. 

The romantic school was rep d most ad ly by Sch *s 
intellectual and wonderfully beautiful C sharp minor variations, ‘* Sym- 
phonic Studies,” op. 14, and the four Chopin numbers, berceuse waltz, op. 
42: nocturne, op. 27, No, 2, and polonaise, op. 53, belong also to this list. 

The more modern school was done justice to by a pretty scherzo from 
Jad hn’s *S de,” op. 35 ; a dainty staccato canzonetta in D flat, op. 
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a1, by Bilow; Brassin’s nocturne, op. 17; the aforementioned ‘ Elevation” 
of Floersheim, and, lastly, Liszt's brilliant doliera and lia, “* Vene- 
zia e Napoli.” 

For a proper reproduction of a prog of such di , of such wealth 
of choice and variety in style of the different works, it is hardly needful to 
state that the reproducing artist must be one of the very first rank. We 
learned on Monday evening to prize and appreciate Herr Rummel as such. 
His eminent talent is really a wonderfully many-sided one. In the per- 
formance of classical works, such as the Bach fugue and the slow part of the 
Beethoven sonata, he displayed a broad and noble conception such as we 
have seldom or never before heard, and in the numbers which call more upon 
technical virtuosity than intellectual conception the artist never once failed 
to carry away his audience by his most astounding rapidity. His scale 
technique is wonderfully rounded and finished, his staccato perfect and his 
octave playing marvellous, With all this his touch is full, strong and manly, 
the tone produced rich in singing quality, and in the production of dynamic 
shading, from the wildest /ortissimo to the most delicate Aianissimo, it 
would be very difficult to equal him. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that Herr Rummel took the Neu- 
wied audience by storm, that he was quite overwhelmed with demonstra- 
tions of applause, and that seldom has an artist made on his first appearance 
such a favorable impression as was the case with Herr Rummel. 

We must not forget to mention the magnificent concert grand piano which 
supported the artist so efficiently in his artistic intentions through its rich, 
full tone and equality of touch. The instrument comes from the rightly 











! ~ . : 7 , 
world-renowned manufactory of Messrs. Steinway & Sons in New York, and 


was put at the disposal of the artist in the most amiable manner by their 
agent in Cologne, Herr F. Preim. 

To this exhaustive criticism I have only to add that the pro- 
gress which Rummel has made during the last five years has as- 
tounded me. For though my opinion of his playing and of his 
artistic future has always been an exalted one, the development 
which has taken place in the breadth and nobility of his concep- 
tion and in his technical finish has surpassed by far what I had 
anticipated and predicted for him. 

On Tuesday, the day after the concert, we left Neuwied to- 
gether for Wiesbaden, where we called on our mutual friends, 
Hofkapellmeister Reiss and the celebrated violin virtuoso, August 
Wilhelmj. The latter is what may be considered a rare exception 
with artists, as good a merchant as he is a violinist, and the mag- 
nificent new building which he has erected in Wiesbaden for the 
sale of his vineyards’ produce speaks well for his advancement 
in mercantile matters. 

From Wiesbaden we arrived late in the evening at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where no musical enjoyment was to be found other 
than a rather cheap concert at the Palm garden. On Wednes- 
day morning we departed for Berlin, passing Eisenach on the 
way with its historic Wartburg, the scene of Wagner’s ‘“‘ Tann- 
hauser,”’ and arriving at Berlin at nine in the evening, We did 
not waste much time, but wended our way to the Japanese Ex- 
position, which is situated in a beautiful garden in the centre of 
the fine new part of the city and where there is the nightly ren- 
dezvous of all Berlin. The music here furnished by three of the 
best German military bands is really very good, and would even 
satisfy Pat Gilmore’s or my friend Cappa’s trained ear. The pro- 
gtams are, of course, of a rather mixed character ; still they con- 
tain much good and a vast proportion of modern music. 

Thursday night we attended the opening of the Royal Opera 
House for the season. ‘The bill showed Victor Nessler’s ‘* Trom- 
peter von Sikkingen,” a work new to me, but about which I had 
heard and read much. It is of somewhat lighter calibre, musi- 
cally speaking, than I had anticipated. It follows the intentions 
of Wagner dramatically without reaching anywhere the altitude 
The orchestration is mostly fine, and cer- 
tain effects employed remind strongly of the master. The inven- 
tion throughout, however, is more pleasing than great. As far 
as the performance is concerned, it left much to be desired and 
would hardly satisfy a New York audience. The cause of the 
rather poor cast—for this was the fault of the performance, 
chorus, orchestra and stage setting being excellent—was the ab- 
sence on an as yet unexpired vacation furlough of all the great 
artists of the Royal Opera House, such as Niemann, Betz, Lilli, 
Lehmann and others equally renowned. The opera was given 
before a crowded and enthusiastic house with the so-called second 
cast, among which the most satisfactory was the baritone, Herr 
Oberhauser, who sang Werner. He has a beautiful, sympathetic 
though not a great voice, and he acts most charmingly. He 
greatly pleased the audience, in the make-up of which we were 
highly gratified to find a good many New Yorkers, among them 
Dr. Leopold Schenck, editor of the German Puck ; Mr. Reinhold 
Hermann, future conductor of the German Liederkranz ; Messrs. 
Henry Lauterbach and Michaelis, two of the best-known New 
York piano teachers, and some others of less repute. 

On Friday I visited with Mr. Rummel the Stern Conservatory 
of Music, at which celebrated institution he is the principal pro- 
fessor for the pianoforte. The Stern Conservatory is one of the 
oldest in Berlin, having been founded by Julius Stern in 1850, 
and as it stands artistically under the direction of a no less well- 
known musician than the Rvya! Court Kapellmeister, Herr 
Robert Radecke, its success as a high-class music school cannot 
be wondered at. 

In the evening we saw at Kroll’s a rather poor performance 
of Nicolai’s ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,” which calls for no 
comment. Originally the ‘‘ Huguenots” had been announced, 
with our old friend, the beautiful Mlle. Grossi, as Marguerite von 
Valois and the tenor Perotti as Raou/. As the latter has been 
engaged for an American season by Herr Amberg, and as he is 
said to be a lyric tenor of agreeable and beautiful voice, I was of 
course very eager to hear him, but I was not vouchsafed this plea- 
sure on account of the announced sudden illness of the tenor. 
Besides him, it is said that Herr Amberg has engaged many other 
Berlin artists, and that he is provided with ample artistic ma- 
terial to give not only comedy, tragedy and operettas, but also 
grand opera in German. Whether the latter would prove 
financially successful in opposition to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is a question to be decided in the future. 

Saturday night I heard at Kroll’s the celebrated Vienna Man- 
nergesangverein, a male chorus of about 170 voices, which sang 
most exquisitely and with a perfection which is seldom heard in 
connection with so much power ; in fact, they united the finish 
which is manifest in the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club per- 
formances with the power and manliness for which the German 
Liederkranz is noted. As the society are the guests of the Prus- 
sian capital they were, of course, enthusiastically received and 
cheered and had to respond to numerous encores. 

On Sunday night the opera at the Royal Opera House was 
Wagner's ‘‘ Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” {under Mr. Radecke’s 
baton. The artists were the same as those that sang the 
**Trompeter,” and consequently the performance, though evi- 
dently well studied and carefully brought out, was not strictly 
first class. Herr Ernst, as Walther, was simply abominable ; 
Herr Schmidt. as Hans Sachs, was very weak, and Frl. Beeth, as 
£va, sings and acts too affectedly to be thoroughly pleasing. 
Good were only Herr Oberhauser as Beckmesser, Fri. Lammert 
as Magdalena, and Herr Lieban as David. Chorus and orches- 


tra, as well as the stage-setting, were excellent. 
OrTTo FLOERSHEIM. 


of Wagner’s ideas. 





FOREICN NOTES. 


+  — 


.... Twenty Americans are among the pupils at the 
Roya! School of Music, Munich. 

....Jacques Rosenhain, the composer, has been gazetted 
a Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

....Audran’s “Grand Mogul” has been sung over one 
hundred consecutive times in Berlin. 

....The King of Sweden has conferred upon August 
Wilhelmj the medal fro literis et artibus. 

....Arthur Sullivan's “ Martyr of Antioch” was recently 
produced at Auckland, New Zealand, under the direction of Carl 
Schmitt. 

....When “Lohengrin” was produced in Pesth, Hun- 
gary, in the latter part of July, it was given in the Hungarian 
language. 

....Madame Ma&rchesi writes to the Leipsic Signa/e from 
Paris, that ‘‘ Lohengrin ” will, after all, not be produced in that 
city the coming winter. 

.... At the Court Theatre, Sandershausen, Germany, Wag- 
ner’s ‘* Tristan und Isolde” was produced with enormous furore. 
The director was Kar! Schréder, a musician of exceptional talents. 

....Merly, who twenty years ago was known as a re- 
markable baritone, died recently in Toulouse, France. At the 
time of his death he was manager of the Theatre du Capitole in 
that city. 

....Mr. W. G. Cusins, Master of the Music 
Majesty the Queen, has been appointed a professor of the piano- 
forte at the Guildhall School of Music, in place of the late Sir 
Julius Benedict. 

...Rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, Mme. Sofie 
Menter will resume her lessons at the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory. The terms offered her by Baron Teritscheff, the director- 
in-chief, were far in advance of her former compensation. 

...-Nilsson’s concert tour in Scandinavia opens at Ber- 
She will give three concerts at the 
Marchesi says 


to Her 


gen, Norway, on August 24. 
Musical Academy in Stockholm, in September. 
that Nilsson’s voice is gone, and so it was when she last sang 
here. 


.“ I] Trovatore” was recently given at the Anfiteatro 
Fenice, in Trieste, with more than ordinary success. The press 
of that city attributes much of the success to the singing of the 
tenor, a Signor Gasparini. The balance of the cast consisted of 


Signora Mancini, Signora Casali and Signori Ageno and Lanzi. 


....-Italian opera at Buenos Ayres is flourishing. Pon- 
chielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda” and Massenet’s *‘ Roi de Lahore” are to 
be produced. These are the artists at present singing there: 
Mmes. Repetto, Borghi-Mamo and Stahl, and Macconi, Tamagno, 
Tamburlini and Brogi. Why do we not have such a cast once in 
a while in New York ? 

....“ Lohengrin” was produced recently in Prague, Bo- 
hemia, under the direction of Anton Seidl, who has been secured 
as the director at the Metropolitan Opera House here. His wife, 
Mme. Kraus, who sang here last season, was rapturously encored 
for her excellent singing as Z/sa, a role in which she appeared at 
the Metropolitan last season. 

..«.Miss Moore, the American lady who received the first 
price at the Paris Conservatoire in the concours de chant, was 
one of twenty-two ladies who participated. The judges were Mme. 
Pauline Viardot, Ambroise Thomas, Leo Delibes, Massenet and 
Guiraud. We understand ‘** Miss” Moore is a married lady, 
whose residence is St. Louis, where a divorce case is pending, in 
which she is one of the interested parties. 

....It is interesting to note the operas selected for the 
next season at the San Carlo, Naples. They are Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,” 
Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele,”” Mercadante’s ‘‘ La Vestale,” and Micelli’s 
“La Figlia de Jefte.” The following singers are engaged: 
Bruschi-Chiatti, Copca, De Giuli-Borsi and Signori Sani, Puerari, 
Athos, Maini and Mirabella. How much better such an aggre- 
gation of artists is than the star system ! 


....No less than eight operettas are now in rehearsal in 
Vienna for the coming season. Among these is one by Strauss, 
‘The Gypsy Baron ;” then Millécker’s ‘* Vice-Admiral ;" the 
third is an operette by Czibulka, libretto by Zell. The others are 
‘*The Somnambulist,” by Louis Roth ; ‘‘ Bellman,” by Suppé ; 
one by Baier, and another by Adolph Miiller, Jr., and Josef 
Hellmesberger, Jr. Evidently there are lively times ahead in 
Vienna. 

....German opera at Rotterdam, Holland, under the man- 
agement of Conrad Behrens, has secured the following artists for 
the coming season: Dramatic soprano, Mme. Antoine Mielke 
from the Diisseldorf theatre; soprano, Mme. Engdahi from 
the Royal Opera, Stockholm; contralto, Mme. Jaide; first 
tenor, Labatt (a great acquisition) ; second tenors, Kersten from 
Breslau, and Gunning from Diisseldorf; baritones, Paul Haase 
and Von Bongardt ; bassos, Behrens and Uttner. Gernsheim will 
lead at times. 








Cappa’s musical festival at Brighton Beach was a 
success, although the weather was rather against a large atten- 
dance. The large band and extra attractions of soloists, chorus, 
the 7th Regiment Glee Club and battle-pieces were heartily 
appreciated and applauded. 
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A COLORED SOPRANO.—In the family of Mr. Henry 
Kleber there is a musical prodigy in the person of Julia, a bright 
colored girl some fourteen years of age. Julia possesses a capital 
soprano voice and memory, and an ear so marvelously accurate 
that her ignorance of the first principles of music is not detected. 
She can sing music of the highest order without missing a note, 
and warble a song by Rubinstein as other darkies would rattle off 
a plantation ditty. Julia's precocity has won her the interest of 
Miss Ida Kleber, and before long the dusky nightingale is going 
to make a sensation somewhere.—Pittsburgh Zast End Bulletin. 

Miss ANDERSON A CONTRALTO.—Miss Mary Anderson 
made her début as a contralto in ‘‘ As You Like It,” at Stratford- 
on-Avon, Saturday. She sang the song usually omitted, and so 
emerged in the musical world as a contralto. 

Mr. MOCKRIDGE AND MARRIAGE,—Mr. Whitney Mock- 
ridge, the popular tenor of the Kellogg Cgncert Company, has 
been achieving new honors in the West. He will shortly be mar- 
ried to a charming young lady of Chicago, and will appear during 
the fall and winter season at a number of concerts in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD'’S COLLEGE.—The Chicago Musical 
College, of which Dr. F. Ziegfeld is president, has just issued its 
annual catalogue. Some excellent musicians are instructors at 
the college and the attendance is large, select and remunerative. 
The W. W. Kimball gold medal for the best pianist in the gradu- 
ating class was awarded this year to Miss Nettie Musser, of Chi- 


cago. The judges were Emil Liebling, S. B. Mathews and 
Adolph Koelling. 

To Assist THEODORE THOMAS.—The following item is 
from the San Francisco Argonaut 

The extra Philharmonic Concert brings to a close Mr. Gustav Hinrichs's 
thorough and artistic musical work on this coast, His appointment by Mr. 
Theodore Thomas to the assistant conductorship of the American National 
Opera, at the Academy of Music in New York, is not only a high compliment, 

t a deserved one; for Mr. Hinrichs’s experience as a leader of opera has 
been so extensive, and his repertoire of works in this line so complete, that 
Mr. Thomas pronounces him the only man he knows who possesses a prac- 
tical knowledge sufficiently large and varied to furnish the necessary assist- 
ance in Mr. Thomas's new undertaking. A brief enumeration of the musical 
enterprises with which Mr. Hinrichs has been connected in this city will 
give some idea of his ambitious industry as well as his versatility. Arriving 
here in 1870, he began his public labors as conductor at the German Theatre 
in 1871 In 1873 Mr. Hinrichs gave a number of orchestral concerts at 
Pacific Hall, and during the same year acted as conductor of several singing 


societies. In 1875 he conducted an opera season, with a repertoire of over 


thirty operas. It was at this time that Wachtel appeared as the successful 


star. 1877 was marked by the production of Mr. Hinrichs's own opera, ** The 


Forgotten Outpost,”’ at the Grand Opera House, Up to 1880 he was chiefly 


ccupied in teaching, but in that year conducted the Joseffy concerts. In 
188: the Philharmonic Concerts were inaugurated, the first one taking 
place on December g; and, although Mr. Hinrichs’s previous work had been 


f a nature to entirely assure the public of his high and artistic purposes, it 


s in connection with these more recent events that his value as a leader has 
been generally appreciated, His careful reading of always good music, his 
refined and quiet power, his patience with forces which were often unprom- 
sing, and his steady adherence to a high ideal, have marked Mr. Hinrichs 
1s a musician of exceptional ability, His departure will be a loss to the 
community, and his place not an easy one to fill, 

DIRECTING AN ORATORIO SOCIETY.—Prof. J. H. Rose- 
wald is director of the San Francisco Oratorio Society, which is 
rehearsing Haydn's ‘* Seasons " at present. 

SHE May JOIN MAPLESON.—Miss Medora Henson has 
been contemplating the possibilities of Italian opera under 


Mapleson. She may be included in the list of his soprani. 

A Boston LaAbDy’s SUCCESS.—Arma Senkrah, or Hark- 
ness, lately gave a concert at Goebersdorf, a bathing place near the 
Austrian frontier. Saul Liebling, the pianist, assisted her, and it 
is said of her in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, that the ‘‘ lady 
unites German solidity with French brilliancy ; true grace with 
almost manly energy. In technical cleverness Miss Senkrah can 
already now be reckoned to the masters of her instrument.” 

A PIANIST DEAD.—The cable on Sunday reported the 
death of Frederick Guzman, pianist, who died in London. 

* Mozart ON Hits DEATH-BED.”—This is the title of 
the picture which Munkacsy, the great Hungarian painter, is now 


finishing. The scene shows the dying composer upon his couch 


listening to a requiem. 
A Strange Elvira. 

ARCH 4, 1861, was to be a gala night at “La 
| Seala,” Milan. The impresario resolved to revive Verdi's 
celebrated opera, “ Ernani,” and the playbills posted in al! parts 
of the city announced the fact and gave the following cast : 


Elvira 
Ernani 
Carlos 
Sylva 





[he immense theatre was packed from pit to dome, because 
Chambard was a recognized favorite, and the tenor Bignardi had 
not been heard as the brigand chief in Milan for some years. 
Formerly the idol of the Milanese, his return from triumphs in 
America was gladly hailed. 

After the short but lovely introduction the curtain rose, and 
while the brigands were drinking and rejoicing and singing the 


1 horus ever penned by the bard of Buseto, Bignardi 


lashing ¢ 


fumultuous applause greeted him, and with his rich, 


most 
appeared, 
clear, vibrant, sympathetic voice he sang the celebrated ‘‘ Come 


ruggiada al cespite,” with its stirring cabaletta. He was in ex- 


cellent condition, and gave the entire scena with his accustomed 





and La Chambard entered tosing the world-renowned ‘‘ Ernani in- 
volami.” At the sight of their favorite the audience seemed for a 
moment puzzled and bewildered. Surely Chambard stood before 
them, but Chambard never had blue eyes before. In fact, every young 
poet in Milan had raved in sonnets over their matchless brilliant 
black. However, whether stage delusion or not the soprano’s 
eyes were blue. But a greater surprise was in store, for when the 
lady began the cavatina it was immediately noticed that her voice 
kad changed. 

Prior to this evening it had been a rich voluminous and some- 
what brassy voice. Now it was agile, strong, sweet, powerful 
and dazzlingly clear! Her rendition of the scenes was something 
wondrous, bizarre and electric. The house shouted with joy and 
old habitués said, ‘‘ Why she reminds me of Malibran! Whoever 
imagined that Chambard would become the greatest soprano of 
Italy?” 

When the baritone appeared for the duet he made the sign of 
the cross, thinking the woman was a demon, and even Junca, the 
basso, after his aria ‘* Infelice,” kept well away from £/vira during 
the quintet finale. Bignardi alone seemed inspired by the strange 
presence and sang with the grace and fervor of Rubini. The. cur- 
tain fell. 

Act second passed off rather tamely, with the exception of the 
But the finale, third, raised the audience to the highest 
It was rapturously 


duo. 
state of meridianal fervor and enthusiasm. 
encored, and people rushed out of the theatre to bring in their 
friends to hear the last act. 

Never since the first performance of ‘*‘ Ernani” was there such 
an £ivira in the terzetto, when the newly-made bride implored, 
raved, threatened, shuddered and wept appealingly to Sy/va to 
save her unhappy lover, doomed by a fatal promise to die when 
he heard the ominous horn. Rachel, combined with a Pasta, 
could not have made the tragic scene more appalling! The 
curtain fell, and the bewildered audience retired slowly to spread 
the news in the city. 

Bignardi then approached £/vira and said: ‘‘ Chambard, you 
are the greatest living soprano, the only #/zira in the world.” 

** Tam not Chambard, my dear Bignardi,’’ replied the woman. 

‘*Not Chambard !"” answered the startled tenor. ‘* Who are 
you?” 

**T will tell you—I always wished to sing Z/vira to your 
Ernani, and have done so. Jam the soul of Malibran in Cham- 
bard's body. Addio.” 

So saying the spectre vanished, and when Bignardi recovered 
from his swoon the rza/ Chambard stood beside him and said : 
‘*Caro mio, it appears we made quite a hit to-night.” 

Don Gomez. 





The Music Loan Collection at the 


“é . 
Inventions.” 
OUIS ENGEL writes as follows in the London 
World on the musical manuscripts, &c., of the loan collec- 
tion at the Albert Hall : 

First passing over ‘‘ The Messiah” score written by Hindel’s 
own hand and lying before his statue, look at the Antiphonarium 
S. Gregorii of the ninth century. The pros and cons for its 
reverend age are so voluminous that one would have to read a 
small library to get at something like the truth. As to the 
Antiphonarium, I will add that it is bound in a case of carved 
ivory, representing a struggle between warriors and women, of 
undoubtedly Roman origin. Probably it is part of a helmet 
which was used for the cover of the book. There is a whole case 
full of those valuable S, Galli MSS. To give you an idea of the 
antiquity of certain MSS., you will find one of the sixteenth 
century treated as ‘* quite late ;"’ and magnificent it is to look at, 
with gold squares and painted letters. There are two old musical 
treatises—one bears the Guidonian “ hand” (Guido d’Arezio)— 
belonging to the sixteenth century. Several books contain two- 
part English music of the fourteenth century. 

A curious specimen is the Graduale written on parchment by 
Dr. Fairfax, ‘* for his forme in proceeding to Bee (sic) Doctor.” 
Thomas Tallis’s forty-part song (the one described by Dr. 
Burney), lent by the Queen, copied in 1731 by Immyns, the 
founder of the Madrigal Society, is a beautiful copy. A 
collections of puzzle canons by Dr. John Bull, Parcell’s ‘‘ Ye 
Welcome Song, performed to his Majesty in ye year 1683,” shows 
very clear writing, determined and scholarly. On Dr. Arne’s 
‘* Whittington’s Feast” read the words, ** The aldermen stun, 
stun, stun their own ears with applause.” This “grand chorus 
of aldermen” is lent by Mr. Julian Marshall. It will amuse 
musicians to see Bishop's trymbone additions to ‘‘ Beethoven's 
‘Egmont’ Overture.” The kind sir issued such additions to 
nearly every great composer’s work. Another case contains 
manuscripts by Leo, Haydn, Durante, Scarlatti, Zingarelli (his 
opera ‘‘Annibale in Torino”); studies of Tartini, the hand- 
writing showing all the rough perseverance of the man ; Mozart's 
twenty-fourth piano concerto in C minor; Passacaglia, by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, without an erasure or alteration from 


beginning to end ; an oratorio which Mozart wrote at ten, on his 


return from Salzburg, to convince the Archbishop, who could not 
believe that the child could have composed a great work ; 
numbers of sketches by Beethoven ; splendidly written MSS. by 
Mendelssohn ; an octet of Sphor’s and a sketch by Paganini; a 
long tirade from Beethoven’s hand—a bitter complaint that 
people should call him morose ; that they don’t know what he 
suffers ; that an evil which destroys all the happiness of his life, 
continually promised to be cured, yet always increasing, drives 
him mad, &c. The long paper was written in 1802, and was 
found after his death and evidently alludes to the deafness which 
then began to render him melancholy. Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Heb- 
rides ” in MS., with a remark written by Charles Gounod, “* Je 
crois que le Ré a été oublié 4 la contrebasse.” So far the MSS. 
Concerning the printed books, everybody knows that in the 
Mentz Psalter (1457), supposed to be the third book printed (two 
Bibles were printed before), the musical notes are written in by 
hand. The first printed musical notation is the Col/ectorium 
super Magnificat, by John Gerson (1473); then comes Burtius 
Opusculum Musices (1487), a reproduction of which can be seen 
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in Grove's Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 434. This latter and the first 
are lent by Earl Spencer. Of this last work there is a copy at 
the British Museum. Lord Spencer lent, too, a most valuable 
Gaforius (1480). The first music-book printed in England is the 
‘*Polychronicon,” ‘‘ Englysshed by Sir Johan de Trevysa”’ 
(1495). I cannot but think that this would be the right moment 
for the British Museum to arrange an exhibition of their valuable 
collection of early books, so that specialists coming from the 
South Kensington Exhibition might complete their information in 
that way. Wonderfully preserved is a copy of Peri’s ‘* Euridice” 
(1600), perhaps the only copy in existence. The Queen lent 
**Parthenia” or ‘** The Maydenhead of the first Musicke eyer 
printed for the Virginals” (1611), the first music engraved in 
England, and very remarkable it is to look at. (Music was first 
engraved in Rome about ten years earlier.) A specially 
interesting work is the first Protestant Psalm Book (1538) printed. 
It belonged once to John Sebastian Bach, then to his son Philipp 
Emanuel, after this to Dr. Burney and others; lent by the 
trustees of Anderson's College, Glasgow. I warn my readers 
that there is an amusingly incorrect catalogue published, in which 
the word ‘* Herausgeber” (in German, “ publisher”) appears 
among the authors’ names ! 


The Technicon in Europe. 

ERNHARDT BOEKELMAN, the well-known 
pianist of this city, is spending his summer vacation in 
Europe, and leaves there about the middle of September for 
home. We have seen a letter from him to Mr. Brotherhood in 
regard to the technicon, in which he says that ‘‘all musicians he 
met with in Germany, Holland and Belgium—some of world- 
wide reputation—unite with him that the technicon is the best 
invention yet given to the musical world.” Mr. Boekelman’s 
many friends will join us in wishing him a very pleasant vacation 

in his native land, and a safe journey home. 

HOME NEWS. 
. pretest. 

——Madame Torriani has secured a divorce from Signor 
Torriani. 

——Mr. Charles H. Ditson is spending his vacation at 
Richfield Springs. 

Miss Fannie Bloomfield has been spending a few 
weeks at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

Signor Liberati, cornetist, is engaged during the pres- 
ent week at Point of Pines, near Boston. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis, has been giving 
organ recitals in St. Albans, Brattleboro, Woodstock, Mont- 
pelier and Burlington, Vt. 

——tThe “ Mikado” at the Fifth 
been witnessed by crowded houses every night. 
which has attended this production is well deserved. 
It is stated that about one-half of last year’s sub- 
scriptions to the season at the Metropolitan Opera House of New 
York were renewed during the past week, the first during which 
the books have been opened. 

——tThe auction sale of the choice of seats for the annual 
musical festival at Worcester is fixed for Thursday, September 10, 
and thereafter season tickets will be on sale until September 19, 
when the sale for single performances will begin. 

The German singing societies of Baltimore and vicin- 
ity have decided to have the annual national saengerfest of 1886 
held in that city, and plans are contemplated to insure the most 
successful event of this kind ever held in America. 

The Academy of Music is being handsomely redeco- 
rated and furnished for the coming season of the American Opera 
Company. About $80,000 has also been spent for new scenery, 
costumes, &c., connected with the opening of the fall and winter 
season. 

















Avenue Theatre has 
The success 











The friends of Carlotta Patti, a lady who was at one 
time known as a singer, will be pleased to hear that she intends 
to enter the literary field by writing a book to be called “ My 
Artistic Tour Round the World.” There is something wrong 
about that title. 
The Clara Louise Kellogg Concert Company recently 
drew the largest audience in the annals of the Opera House at 
Helena, Montana. Tickets sold at a premium of $3.50. Judg- 
ing from reports in the San Francisco Music and Drama, Mr. 
Adolf Glose, the pianist, scored the greatest success. And so, 
after all, there is money still in Clara Louise Kellogg, although 
she is unable to sing a note in tune. 
Manager Amberg, of the New York Thalia Theatre, 
has assembled an operatic company for the coming season which 
promises to divert, in some measure, the strictly German patron- 
age of that city from the support of opera in German at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. His engagements include those of 
Frau Norbert-Hagen, prima donna, of Bremen ; Fraulein Cro- 
nold, soubrette, of Berlin; Frau Hirsch, contralto, Bremen ; 
Fraulein Flottwell, soubrette ; Fraulein Seltegar, alto, Brem- 
Herr Rathjens, baritone. of the Berlin Hof-Opera- 
Herr Arnold, tenor-buffo, of Prague; Herr Kromer, 
Herr Hiller, second bari- 











en; 
haus ; 
bass, of Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
tone, of Rotterdam; Herr Iseman, bass-buffo, of Cologne, 
and Herr Wackwitz, bass, of Rotterdam. Frau Raberg and 
Herr Max Lube, of the old company, have been re-engaged. 
The répertoire for the season will consist of ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ The 
Postillion of Lonjumeau,” ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘* Car- 
men,” ‘‘ Undine,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” and “ Czar 
and Zimmermann.”’ The novelties will consist of ‘‘ The Rat- 
catcher of Hamelin,” ‘* Gilette," ‘‘ Don Caesar” and ‘* Jeanne, 
Jeannette and Jeannetton.” 
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FRANZ LISZT AND HIS PUPILS. 


““ Der Grosse Meister’? at Home—His Habits | 
—His Lessons and His Friends—His Life at 
Villa D’Este, Tivoli, the Former Home 
of Petrarch and Laura and of Tasso 
—On the Capitoline Hill in the 
City of the Cwsars. 


BONA FIDE AND BOGUS “LISZT PUPILS.” 


(By one of his Pupils at Weimar and Rome.) 


N the “Hofgirtnerei,”” Weimar, Liszt spends his 
I summers amidst a gathering of from twelve to thirty disci- 
ples (companions, pupils). These young men and women are 
generally the best pupils, such men as Biilow, Kullak, Lechetitzky, 
Dr. Paul, Lebert. Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns and the finished gradu- 
ates of the conservatories of Leipsic, Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin and 
Vienna. America sends her quota to this cosmopolitan gathering 
yearly, and all being introduced to the veteran artist by letters of 
introduction from the foremost men in the profession are proud 
one and all to call him master, and be called in their turn his 
pupils. 

Liszt frequently pays flying visits to Pesth and Vienna, in fall 
or spring, directs from time to time Liszt festivals, such as those 
during the last couple of years in Freiburg, Cologne, Antwerp 
and Brussels, and in winter he lives in the Villa D'Este, the 
property of Cardinal Hohenlohe, in Tivoli, near Rome, generally 
arriving in time to celebrate his birthday, on the 22d day of Oc- 
tober, in the intimate circle of a few friends and chosen pupils, 
generally the flower of his Weimar circle. 

As is well known, the youthful Franz had the historic words 
addressed to him by the immortal Beethoven, after playing to him 
some of the ‘‘ King of Music’s”’ compositions: ‘* Enough, you 
understand me; now go and cause others to understand me.” 
He subsequently gave a concert in Beethoven's presence, and re- 
paired to Paris, where he gave no less than thirty concerts, in 
company with his friends, Chopin, Thalberg, Henselt, Pixis and 
Herz, and befriended by Rossini and Meyerbeer, most of whom 
he has either equaled or eclipsed in the musical arena, both as 
regards his great ability, lengthy career and vast world-wide in- 
fluence. His friendships with Napoleon, Heine and George 
Sand were important factors in his Parisian sojourn. He then 
undertook a gigantic concert tour through the whole of Europe, 
including Spain, Russia, the British isles and even, if I mistake 
not, touching Turkey and Egypt; and the greatest virtuoso the 
world has ever seen employed the colossal gains accruing from 
this bold enterprise in most noble, liberal and philanthropic un- 
dertakings, in charity and in assisting truly deserving talent in 
the young and aspiring. An enviable record, indeed! As all 
know, Schumann and Wagner owed much to his interest. The 
Beethoven monument in Bonn, and also that on the Conserva- 
torium Square in Vienna, was erected chiefly out of funds pro- 
vided or obtained by him and at hisinstigation; and the Home 
for Old Musicians, near Pesth, was endowed by Liszt, the idol of 
the Hungarian and Austrian people. He has fulfilled the sacred 
mission entrusted to him by Beethoven by his unrivalled inter- 
pretations of that master’s works and by his teaching and exam- 
ple, living proofs of which are his illustrious pupils, Billow, 
Essipoff, Menter, Mehlig, Bache, Jaell, Mills, Mason, Pinner 
and a brilliant array of greater or lesser lights. 

The greatest of them all, Carl Tausig, was unhappily snatched 
away while in the prime of his glory. Tausig was the only man 
that ever lived of whom Liszt could say ‘‘ He could do all that I 
can do.” Heine in his Parisian art letters and critiques to the 
German press gives much interesting matter regarding Liszt’s 
French activity, and Ramann’s most interesting work in two vol- 
umes on Liszt teems with the most interesting anecdotes and ro- 
mantic episodes from the life of this remarkable man. Liszt is 
not only the greatest pianist the world has ever seen (or probably 


and envious rivals to object to him in any of these particulars. 


| Faults this great man has, but his virtues far surpass in number 


ever will see), having been the first to fully grasp the great scope | 


of this most universal instrument, but also a fine organist, his 


peculiar treatment of this instrument being astounding. Master | 


of six languages and possessed of remarkable facility and versa- 


tility with his pen, he has done more than all others (or, at least, | 
more than any one of them, be he who he may) to popularize | 


Beethoven, Schumann and Schubert, and to awaken the interest 


| some terse 


of European masses in the period of stagnation, and by his in- | 
numerable chef d’euvres in the form of arrangements, transcrip- | 


tions, paraphrases and fantasies he has made the principal num- 


bers from many operas, oratorios, symphonies, &c., household | 
words and familiar friends, not only to the musicians and vir- | 


tuosi of the globe, but to the united amateurs and dilettanti of 
the civilized world. As a composer his extraordinary rhapsodies, 
études, concerti, sonata and, above all, his truly stupendous 
** Symphonic Poems,” ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Dante” symphonies, his 
‘*Graner Messe,” his oratorios ‘‘ Elizabeth,” ‘‘ Christus” and 
“St. Cecilia,” have placed him on the scroll of fame as one of the 
most universal and peculiarly original musicians of this century. 
As a conductor and director his activity at the opera in Weimar 
was phenomenal, and it is absurd impertinence for his enemies 





and strength his faults. 

Liszt has a most interesting appearance and makes instanta- 
neously on a new-comer, be he prince or noble, either of mind or 
birth, the impression of an overwhelmingly great mind. Tall (above 


medium height) and slender, with deep gray eyes, massive, | 
thinking brow, his head is crowned by exceptionally luxuriant, | 


long gray hairs, now well nigh white. His mouth is most origi- 


nal, being slightly drawn up at the corners, and this peculiarity 


gives to his countenance when smiling, as well as when displeased, 
a most striking Mephistophelian (or Mephistophelistic) expres- 
sion. His sarcasm is scathing and his humor biting, and those 
who often deservedly feel the knout of his displeasure, writhe for 


many a day after at the memory of that superb irony that can de- | 


molish false conceit or pretensions with a word ortwo. His 


amiability is, on the other hand, proverbial (to those who merit it | 


or endeavor to be worthy of it), and his forbearance with fre- 


quently conscientious struggling incapability, which is often | 


thrown into contact with him, is truly surprising and praiseworthy. 
What this man has to put up with, only those who have lived near 
and around him for a lengthy period can faintly imagine. 
hands are narrow, with long, slender wiry fingers (not super- 
human or a monstrosity, as some would fain have them), but ap- 
parently endowed with twice as many sinews and twice as much 
nervous force as those of ordinary mortals, and so flexible and 
quick are they during performance that they appear to be of steel 
and gutta-percha. 
faire is unequalled, and every word and movement is original and 


characteristic, as might be expected of a man who has habitually | 


conversed, mixed and lived with the nobility, royalty and notabili- 
ties of half a century at least. The most extraordinary feature 


in Liszt’s personage is the kaleidoscope-like play of his counte- | 


nance. One moment it is dreamy, kindly, thoughtful or gracious 


in its expression, the next, possibly it 
castic, stern and, at times, even iron in its outlines, but 
always fascinating. 
and searchers of character. 


this man for the masses 


Such an extraordinary attraction 


has that 


steadily on the increase for sixty years or so, and in Wei- | 


mar, Pesth or Rome he is saluted when in public as a 


supreme favorite, or as if he were a crowned head. 


six, takes a walk with a favorite friend or pupil, returns and | 
works, after ‘‘ kaffee,”’ during the morning, carrying on continu- ! 


ally an enormous correspondence with all the centres of three 
continents, and examining the mass of material (generally a large 
table full daily), consisting of papers, critiques, new publications 


and programs from friends and former pupils, and much manv- | 


script music for approval or inspection. The numerous letters 
from mothers possessed of talented children are his particular 
horror, and the worrying nuisance of would-be admirers and 
inquisitive tourists would long since have driven a less patient 
man far out of the confines of reason. To hear Liszt play is to 
obtain a complete insight into the remotest possibilities of per- 


formance. It is for the ordinary home-spun or cut-and-dried 


musician as well as for the master, the finished artist or critic, a | 


very revelation. Those, of course, who have not heard it cannot 
be qualified to condemn it, and envy or complete ignorance has 
been the motor power in some men’s minds when *‘ running his 
works down.” 

When this man talks on the piano the most wonderful celerity 
ang feather-like agility, the deepest depths of pathos and senti- 
ment, the zephyr and the storm, the most ideal poetry and intensely 
realistic effects, a delicate fairy-like staccato and a thundering out 
of ponderous difficulties hitherto considered well-nigh unconquer- 
able, will flash by and literally daze the listener with their thousand 
nuances. He can clothe the simplest air in a regal robe, make 
the dry humoristic and the supremely learned composition attrac- 
tive even to the ignorant. Rubinstein lacks to a certain extent 
the delicacy and intense refinement ; Btilow, the poetic fire and 
fervor, most great artists the supremely lofty intellectuality and 
gigantic powers of original conception and remolding, and all 
alike lack the myriad mindedness and many sidedness which he 
possesses in such a perfect degree. He is the only artist whose 
playing has never been severely criticised or condemned by any 
critic of sterling or universal note waose opinion was worth listen- 


| ing to, and his appearance on any platform was and is ever (when 


that very occasionally takes place at the present day) the signal 
for an electrically inspired ovation, the magnetism and powers of 
attraction in the man being a very phenomenon. 
humor he favors his class at times with a snatch of his immense 


powers of investing a Beethoven sonata, a fugue, or a descriptive | 


étude with all the vivid coloring of his humor or thoughtful, soul 
ful phrasing, or expressive suggestiveness illustrating, his idea by 
citation or scrap of sophistry, thereby causing the 
powers of imagination of his pupils (those of course possessing 
any) to set to work like a squirrel in the wheel of its cage. This 
is pedagogique, pure and undefiled, I uphold. Many a time by 
one remark, one single fingering, he will remove a difficulty and I 
remember well how he made the rough way smooth for me in the 
E flat concerto Beethoven and Henselt concerto and gave me the 
whole gist and grist of the composers’ intention and a mere accent 
or subtile phrases. 

Once Biilow said in a comic vein of cynical discouragement 
after hearing the maestro play his ‘‘ Au bord d’un source” 
and Chopin's B minor sonata: ‘* Ye spirits of Beethoven and 
Mozart ! why do all we woodchoppers still dare to play the piano 
after hearing him?” And this saying of Biilow’s just contains 
the feelings of every artist, great or small, after hearing Liszt, 


His | 


His manner and elegance of savoir vivre and | 


may be ironical, sar- | 
He is a perfect study for phrenologists | 


his popularity has been | 


He rises at | 


When in a good | 


who has the great advantage of being equally subjective and ob- 
jective as well as equally conservative and liberal (Biilow and 

Rubinstein, as is well known, going to extremes in one or the 
| other quality). He gives such a judicious intermingling of both 

sides as to captivate the critic (pure and simple) who wishes phi- 
| lological exactitude, strict adherence to the composer's slightest 
| whim, and slavish obedience to print, as well as the more genial 
| musician who regards more the spirit in the performer, and will 
overlook a few technical errors made or liberties taken for the 
sake of a fervent, enthusiastic or novel originality in the charac- 
ter of his rendering or reading of the conception. He therefore 
| controls both extremes alike, whereas most artists—in fact, all— 
| are lacking in one direction or another. 

No man can be more popular and sensational than the Abbé, 
none more classic and severe than the Director of the Pesth-Buda 
| conservatoire. No artist can be more conventional, bewigged 
and befurbelowed than the Grossherzoglieber Weimeraner Kam- 
merherr von Liszt. No director more sweepingly modern than 
Wagner’s friend, the President of the German Society of Musi- 
cians, Franz Liszt. As Bitilow says in his capital introductory 
| remarks to the ‘‘Cromatica Fantasia,” Bach, ‘‘ Those who do 
not appreciate the delightful spirit of romanticism in this compo- 
sition had better leave it alone.” As indeed we may say of some 

men who would belittle Liszt on account of some perfectly human 
| failings. ‘*‘ Leave that which you cannot appreciate alone and 
strive not to belittle those who can.” Liszt is most exacting with 
| his pupils and accepts their most herculean efforts with a calm 
| stoical ** Passable, mon cher,” that usually demolishes conceit 
| and establishes comparative perfection as a matter of course. If 
| a man thinks that his reading of a composition be anywise above 
the ordinary he will receive the practical illustration of the en- 
couraging fact that half a dozen in the room can do it as well or 
better. The meister frequently interrupts the one at the instru- 
} ment to request others to continue the composition, and com- 
parisons are inevitable and profitable to all (however odious in 
‘* dry-as-dust ” or 
been ignominiously 


the proverb). Many a ‘* namby-pamby,” 
‘*thunder and lightning” musician has 
| thrown from his hobby in those salons, and more than one in- 
vited to take a chair ‘‘ in the outside lobby,” or ‘‘ to call in and see 
me if you happen to be going through next year!” but as for 
Liszt being impolite to ladies ever, or boxing a pupil’s ears, I say 
such a statement is false, a thousand times false, and a villainous 
slander on this perfect gentleman’s imperturbable courtesy, for- 
bearance and long suffering. 

It is no slight ordeal to have to appear as a new, unplucked 
| bird before Liszt and a company of perhaps thirty of the best 
| performers in the world, all anxious to retain the master’s favor 
I shall never forget how I felt 
Why it seemed to me that 


and jealous of every newcomer. 
| when I first sat down to that piano. 
every note had a demon under it working against me; my brains 

seemed putty, my fingers lead, and my ideas kites ; and, in spite 
| of all that and the kind encouragement and gentleness of that 
noble old gentleman, I rode on to subsequent ease and I may say 
triumph. And his remark, ‘‘ Ei, ei, our Canadian ‘red-skin’ 
| will lead you a race yet,” was thoroughly characteristic of the 
desire of the man to encourage any who, by their work and ren- 
| ditions, showed signs of anxious thought and labor (be their tal- 
ents however small). True, he pits his pupils one against an- 
other, and the spirit of emulation and honorable rivalry runs 
high among them and forms the chief ingredient in the secret of 
the unparalleled success of his school and pupils. Every day 
there is a pitched battle on that field. When one acquits himself 
of a task, another will take it up and do it afterward in the hope 
of eclipsing his rival, and great are the conjectures as to his 
probable success. This teaches confidence, enterprise, ambition, 
and when one comes battle-scarred out of that musical arena one 
has many defeats to chronicle, as well as bitter falls and reproofs, 
interspersed with glowing memories of victory and words of re- 
cognition meaning volumes, coming from such a man. What an 
education! And these shall not be termed lessons—nonsense, 
that is pedagogique of the first water—that master has the true 
| 18-carat ring, and that overhauling stamps a youngster as an AI 


Lloyd craft. 

At home Liszt (Canonicus of Tivoli and St. Peter) does not 
now wear the long abbe’s robe, but dresses in black frock (slightly 
| clerical), and rather old-fashioned civilian attire, with broad- 
| brimmed, old-time silk hat (when promenading). Those who are 
| privileged were allowed at times to be present at the agreeable 
| shaving receptions, en ne gligée, presided over by swarthy 
Spirideon, his tyrant as well as loving slave (his valet), and with 
| fragrant Havana or ‘‘ Toscani Scelli” in mouth the delighted 
young visitor would retail the news, musical gossip, &c., which 
would seriously retard the process of shaving, and greatly excite 
the worthy ‘‘Spirideon’s” ire and remove from the hands of his 
host some treasure, such as a new book, composition or critique 
just arrived for examination. It is delightful in his little garden 
villa at Weimar ; the salons are of a light gray tint, decorated with 
gold, curtains and furniture dark red. The magnificent grands 
of Steinway, occasionally Erard, generally stand, as he is always 
in Weimar in summer, at the open windows, around which luxu- 
riant vines creep. The view extends far over the glorious old 
park to the castle, and the delightfully tame pigeons and birds coo 
and chirp and alight on the very window-sills. Liszt's writing- 
table is a pleasing object in itself, with its dainty furnishings of 
bronze and marble. Everything is littered from day to day with 
the most fragrant flowers in profusion, tokens of love and respect 
from his pupils and friends, and the most artistic disorder reigns 
supreme. Everything in Liszt’s Weimar home has been placed 
there by his noble friends and admirers, the Grand Duke and his 
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amiable lady, the Duchess, together with the contributions and 
gifts of Billow, Wagner and such intimate congenial spirits. In 
these precincts the maestro reads with unerring accuracy the 
peculiarities of his pupils. 

BY HIS PUPILS 


I mean those who have remained with him by reason of his ap- 
proval and invitation for a reasonable time—e. g., a year or eigh- 
teen months, The usual procedure is to leave letters and cards 
with the valet and request the honor of being allowed to call. 
An hour is fixed, and generally at the time when the tri-weekly 
afternoon class is met together. The master will ask one to play 
or sing, and if one is worthy one is invited to remain, and so 
from day to day it goes on until one is a fixture for the season, 
and possibly one may be selected as a companion to Rome for 
the winter, where he goes to escape from the continued strain of 
visitors, correspondents and work to recuperate and compose in 
quiet. The large majority of his so-called pupils have had the 
undeserved privilege of playing once, possibly twice, to the alto- 
gether too hospitable philanthropist, whereupon they misname 
themselves ‘ Fléves de Liszt." In his own words, they are 
‘birds of 


who wish 


passage’’ (*‘‘sycophants”), ‘* selfish adventurers,” 
o misuse his name to add to their own otherwise 
worthless eputation. They have no affection for him (as all 
have who know this noble man more closely), and he cares noth- 
ing about them and frequently tolerates them, refraining from 
exposing the frauds merely for the sake of peace and quiet. 
Ihese frequently bring discredit on this school. Voila le secret 
of the bogus ‘* Liszt pupils” in a nutshell. 

Liilow holds once every summer what he has jocosely and with 


** pruning 


” 


truth named his ‘* house-cleaning”’ or in Liszt's 


salon—that is, the maestro takes a walk and leaves ‘‘ Hiinschen” 
behind to handle the unlucky disciples without gloves, and great 
He rigidly examines and 
The in- 


is the terror of all on that occasion. 
frequently turns out certain cuckoos found in the nest. 
‘birds of passage,” generally take wing 


ompetent ones, or 


before his arrival as full-fledged ‘' pupils of Liszt,” never to 
return. In Weimar the summer performances of some great 
works of 


organ programs by Gottschalk, the Court organist, and many 


Liszt’s by Miiller-Hartung’s “ Orchestre Schule,” of 


guests introducing their compositions at Liszts’ soirees, as well 
as the excursion to the ‘* ratwiirst’’ concert at Jena University 
annually), all combine to make the stay there most profitable and 


bh] 1 


enjoyable During the time that I studied there new composi- 


tions were played in person by Biilow, Moszkowsky, Scharwenka, 


Victor Bendix, Cui, Sgambati, Lassen, Dvorak, Zichy, Servais 


Rendau and Von Keudall, Josef Rubinstein and numerous others. 


Henry Schradieck also brought his new violin school. A com- 


plete series of Schiller’s plays was given at the Grand Ducal 


Opera House (‘‘Schiller Cyklus” Various receptions given 
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at the Fraéulein Staars; at the African traveler's, Dr. Rohlf, at 
Baroness Meiendorf's, and in the old Hotel ‘‘Zum Russischen 
Hof” by the pupils gave all ample opportunity of cultivating 
artistic company, and in the evening a merry group of ‘ Liszt- 
iauer" could be found wending their way past Wieland’s and 
Schiller’s old houses to the picturesque garden behind Schopen- 
hauer’s former home, where many a cool hour was spent in hot 
debate over a ‘‘ schoppen bairisch ” and listening to the excellent 
little *‘ Stadt Orchestre” under the stately linden trees. 
W. WauGH LAUDER, 
Formerly Director of Hellmuth College, London, Can., 
Now Director of Eureka College, Illinois. 
Toronto, Can., August 28, 1885. 
(To be continued.) 








Musical Items. 
J. H. Copleston will probably have charge of Abbey’s 
Gerster Concert Company. 

——Louis Blumenberg, the violoncellist, is at the New 
American, Richfield Springs, where he has given several attrac- 
tive concerts. 

——tThe solos at Manhattan Beach in Gilmore's afternoon 
and evening concerts were sung by Mme. Belle Cole, Miss Esther 
Jacobs, Mr. G, S. Hicks and Messrs. W. H. Clarke and Stanley. 


——The generally accurate San Francisco Argonaut 
prints the following curious item : 

Colonel Mapleson will bring another opera company to this 

city in January or February, for the purpose of giving ‘* musical 
festivals ” during a season of five weeks. It may be intimated, 
en passant, that the ** festival” part will be largely on his side. 
Marie Roze will probably be the prima donna, and the company 
will include Dotti, ‘‘the eternal,” Mile. Lablache, and Signors 
Giannini, Del Puente and Galassi. 
Marie Roze is a member of the Carl Rosa English Opera Com- 
pany, and she has studied a number of new parts for the coming 
season of that companyin England and Scotland. We do not 
doubt the Dotti statement. 

Secretary E. C. Stanton tells a good tenor story about 
his experience in attempting to engage Herr Goetz, of Cologne, 
for the season at the New York Metropolitan Opera House. He 
made Herr Goetz what he supposed was a very liberal offer, and 
was somewhat surprised that it was declined. Further inquiry 
however, revealed that there were no grounds for wonderment. 
Herr Goetz, it appears, is the possessor of a contract which guar- 
antees him after afew years’ work a net fortune of $100,000. A 
prominent city banker, moreover, has already given him a house, 
while another supplies him with a carriage and horses, and a third 
is busy looking up a collection of paintings for the public's idol. 
Under the circumstances, Mr. Stanton concluded not to bid for 
the tenor's services. —Boston Herald. 





On Thursday last a concert was given at the United 
States Hotel, Saratoga, by Miss Emma Thursby, assisted by Miss 
Dora Becker, Mr. A. L. King and Master L. Godowski (pianist). 
A large audience was present. 


On the second day of Cappa’s grand music festi- 
val at Brighton Beach he was presented by Colonel Clark, of the 
Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., with a handsome baton 
(made of whitewood and adorned with gold and diamonds), with 
the following inscription engraved on the side: ‘‘ Presented to 
Bandmaster Cappa at his Grand Musical Festival at Brighton 
Beach, August 27, 1885, by his friends and the members and 
veterans of the Seventh Regiment.” A purse of $500 was also 
presented by the guests of the Brighton Beach Hotel. This sum 
was raised in twenty minutes. Mr. Cappa’s popularity as a 
leader is increasing rapidly all over the country, and his selection 
to conduct the band concerts of the Louisville Exposition, to- 
gether with the testimonial at Brighton, are a deserved tribute to 
a talented musician and favorite leader. 


An uptown musician visited a William street lawyer yes- 
terday to ask if he could not get out an injunction to compel a 
certain piano player in his neighborhood to desist from her daily 
and nightly steeplechases over the keys of a worn-out instrument. 
‘* It is an extraordinary case,” said the musician, solemnly, when 
the lawyer laughed at his odd question. ‘‘I do not mind any 
amount of banging or hammering on an instrument, if the person 
will only finish the piece he or she may be playing. But to have 
one break off suddenly and leave me in suspense is aggravating 
beyond endurance.” 

‘* I do not exactly understand you,” began the lawyer ; but the 
other interrupted him. 

‘* Are you a musician?” he asked. 

‘*No; I don’t know one note from another. 
for music.” 

‘* Ah, I see. 


I have no soul 


Of course, you cannot understand my case. [| 
must find another lawyer. You do not know that there is such a 
thing as ‘getting home’ in music. Neither does this woman 
who annoys me know it, or she would not break off as she does, 
I cannot work in peace, for her broken melodies keep me con- 
stantly running to my own instrument in order that I may finish 
them for her. Oh, if she would only get home, only get home, I 
could bear with anything else and pursue my calling with a con- 
tented mind.” 

‘But explain to me what you mean by ‘ getting home.’” 

‘Oh, it is just as if you start out from your house for a walk 
and fail to get back, Is not the family uneasy? So, if you begin 
to play a piece in the key of C and stray from your course and 
suddenly stop without getting back to C, the understanding ear is 
unsatisfied and waits impatiently for your return. I cannot make 
it simpler. Do you know a lawyer who is familiar with music ? 
I must find him at once.”— Zhe Tribune. 





Letters from Mme. TERESA CARRENO and Dr. WM. MASON complimentary 


lo Mr. J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor of the 


West 14th Street, New York : 


New RocueLLe, N. Y., July 2, 
“ TECHNICON,” 


to the “TECHNICON”: 








1855. 


No. 6 BROTHERHOOD : 


Mr. J. 


New York, July 22, 1885. 


DEAR Str—As a rule I have been opposed to all distinctively me- 


nerves, 5 


musicians as the most perfect appliance of the kind ever brought before the musical world. 


as being a scientific means of 


Dear Sirn—The “'Technicon” occupies a most prominent place 
in my parlor, and as days go by and I gain more experience in prac- 
tising upon it, I am more and more convinced of its wonderful 
power in helping to acquire all the qualities which are necessary to 
achieve perfect control of the keyboard at the piano, and no one 
who gives it a thorough trial can fail to agree with me that it is the 
best invention that has ever been placed before piano students (and 
I may also add pianists) to help the hands to acquire all that con- 
stitutes a mastery of the instrument. 

You certainly do not claim any more for the “ Technicon”’ than 
its merits justify. 

I wish you, with all my heart, all the success with your invention 
that you so thoroughly deserve. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


TERESA CARRENO. 


chanical apparatus for physical development of the muscles used in 
pianoforte playing, Because in such exercises the most important 
agent in the cultivation of a musical habit of thought and feeling, 
viz.: the ear, is entirely ignored. The degree of force of the blow as 
well as the peculiar manner of touch and resultant quality of tone 
should become intimately associated with the poetic effects of light 
and shade produced, without which artistic phrasing and emotional 
expression are impossible. Keeping these things in view, I regard 
your invention as very helpful to pianoforte players and students, 
provided it is used with intelligent care, because it is so ingeniously 
contrived that it reaches separately and individually the various 
muscles used in playing, and undoubtedly tends to a rapid develop- 
ment of both strength and elasticity. It seems to me that the most 
efficient use of the ‘‘ Technicon” will prove to be in treating it as a 
sort of daily gymnastic prelude of from thirty to forty minutes dura- 
tion, and introductory to the main practice of the pianoforte. 
Yours sincerely, WILLIAM MASON, 








The “ Technicon” is a scientific apparatus which embodies the means of developing all the details of the hand’s mechanism, together with its system of 


© as to render the hand sensitively subjective to the will-power, thereby giving that command of expressive touch and its resultant quality of tone so requi- 
site to the pianoforte player. It gives quicker results and greater technical power than can be obtained by keyboard exercise, and has been pronounced by leading 


manual dexterity is necessary. 


The ‘‘ Technicon ” has also been recognized by the medical profession 
producing ambi-dexterity and that general sensitiveness of the hand requisite in surgical operations and other cases where general 


\lso endorsed by S. B. Mills, Wm. H. Sherwood, Dr. Louis Maas, Carl Faelten, Frederic Archer, A. W. Doerner, and others. 


CIRCULARS FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





Mr. Brotherhood’s Treatise upon “The Development of the Hand” and “The Theories upon which the Technicon is Based’’ sent to 
any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 


J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee, No. 6 W. 14th-ST., NEW YORK. 
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MAX TREUMANN 
Baritone, Concert and gunn Singer. 


Vocal and 
Piano Teacher. 207 East 116th st., N. Y. City. 


JOHN BAYER 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


also Solo Flageolet. 
Address, Office 
New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; 
Open for concert engagements, 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN 


Prima_Donna Soprano. ( oncert and Oratorio. 
Address Gero. SOLBY, 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


MME. 1. CAPPI ANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Ad dress 27 Union Square, New York. 


COURTNEY, 





Mme. LOUISE GAGE- 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York 


THREODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Street (Bennett Building), New York. 


A. E. 


Baritone. 





99 Nassau 


STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 


Tenor. 


Care of 25 Union Square 


L. M. RUBEN, 


Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 
Stremway Hat, New Yo RK. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. . * 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 


112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


JOSEP H COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 
pupils in the art of piano playing. 
Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


Will receive 
References: 
Messrs. A. Cortada & . 0. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Ow an, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 





DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’ s or at pupil’ s residence. 


LOUIS BL UMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courigr 25 
East rath Street, New York 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
Concert Contralto. Address Musicat Courier 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Geo. Corny, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York, 





VICTOR S. 


Dealer in Fine Violins, 
and other makers. 
Address, 364 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FLECHTER, 


Italian, French, German 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, ged Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 


ANTHONY ay DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponn & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. ( 


FILLMORE. 


all kinds 


CHARLES M. 
Literary work of 

music a specialty. 
54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohi 


Writing words for 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from g to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner oth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O 


DILLER’S BAND, 
Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette 
Office, p24 E 


Band. 


»New Y 


rhirteenth S 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), | 


furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

23 Union Square. New York. 





5 aoe SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 


Italian Vioiin for sale at the office of THe Mvu- 


SICAL Courter, 25 East r4th Street, New York. 





OR SALE.-FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 


(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner's 


‘Flying Dutchman.” Apply at the office of Tue 


Musica Courier, 25 East rath Street. New York. 





REWERY. 
tO 93" 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor TO WM, M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


@ a 
Church, Chapel and Parlor 
*] _ _ — 


PIPE 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 


RER OF — 





Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE CELE BRz ATED 


EAVER ORCAN 








ARE THE MOST ORIGINAL AND SUBSTANTIAL IN CONSTRUCTION, 


The Most Unique and Artistic in Design, 
The Richest and Most Elegant in Finish, 
The Sweetest and Most Powerful in Tone 


OF ANY REED ORCANS MANUFACTURED. 


They have reached a point of uistnattin ta ov in every detail of their Mechanism and 
every feature of their Movement. 

They are the admiration of every Musician,and the wonder and delight of all 
who see and hear them. 

They contain more good talking points and far better selling qualities than any 
Gennes upon the market. 


w= A good AGENT WANTED in every County 
in the United States to whom LOW PRICES and 
LIBERAL TERMS will be given upon application. 


2 Address WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO.., York, Pa. 





ee —— “o ’ 
Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 


STERN S GONSERVATURY op MUSIE 


BERLIN, Friedrichstrasse 2 


Instruction in all branches of Music by excellent teachers. The Direction takes pleasure in announcing 
the engagement of Mr. FRANZ RUMMEL, the world-renowned Pianist, as principal prateanel 
for the Pianoforte. Circulars may be had free on application as above. 

















ott GRAND "JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


“¢ SBiinalisdeo. 1868 
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THE MUSIC TRADE. *® 
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[ANOS by themselves are nice and peaceful things; 
P it is only in contact with mankind, such as makers, 
sellers, buyers and players, that they are apt to make 
trouble. This has just heen the case at Antwerp, where 
war is now brewing between France, single-handed, and 
the rest of the world. The Paris house of Erard, con- 
templating the establishment of a branch house there, 
have informed Belgium through the press, that, despite 
the undeniable progress made by American and German 
manufacturers, the great Erards still lead the world. 
Up jumps Mr. F. Rummel (uncle of the well-known 
virtuoso), the largest and oldest piano dealer of Antwerp, 
agent for Steinway & Sons, Rud. Ibach Sohn, J. Bliith- 
ner, Brinsmead and many other not altogether obscure 
houses, and says, likewise through the press, that the 
Erard piano is no doubt an excellent instrument, but 
that, as it has remained the same for the last thirty or 
forty years, it has been distanced by many others. 
To prove the truth of his statement Mr. Rummel pro- 
poses the simplest means, viz., to place a piano of any 





of the great houses represented by him alongside of an 
Erard and let the public decide. The Erards have, for | 
reasons of their own, not taken upthe gauntlet, but con- 
sulted their lawyers to see if they could not legally pun- 
ish such audacity. The lawyers have said “ No,” and | 
the spirits of the Rummelites, who seem to have no lack | 
facilities, are rising accordingly. Already the | 
Rome Art Fourna/l, which appears simultaneously at 
\ntwerp during the Exhibition, has called an Erard 
grand “détestable ’ and admonished the firm to look to 
Now it’s the Erards’ turn, 


and everybody is watching and grinning. 


ol 


press 


their “ antique renommeée.” 





so. 


JUST 


UR able contemporary the American Ar? (?) Four- 


na! published the following editorial in its last 


O 


tissue : 


‘Why Eminent Positions are not Maintained. 


It is many a step up, and but one step down. To reach a point 
in business where success seems assured requires many a 
long pull and a strong pull, many ups and downs must be 
Ata certain altitude, most 
men grow giddy and become careless. Because they have 
gained an eminence, they become defiant, and forget that it is 
but one step in the wrong direction that leads to ruin. A mer- 
chant whose trade has grown larger than his neighbor’s has 
nothing to boast of, unless he credits the people with his 
success, and uses with the utmost delicacy the influence he has 


realized and difficulties overcome. 


acquired. We have never known a bigger fool than has been 
made out of a man whom the world had conceded to be very 
Presuming upon the credulity of the masses, the over- 
grown and pompous tradesman has no respect for others. He 
forgets his patrons are as intelligent as himself, and know 
pretty nearly as well as he does the values of his wares. He 
plays his marked cards and is beaten by an honest deal. 

Yet the question immediately presents itself 
to our minds: What is it? and whence? The idiosyn- 
cracies of mental equilibrium are so manifold and, as it 
were, so inexhaustible, that it requires more than a thin 
veneer, a gauze, so to say, to prevent mankind from 
viewing with composure the altitude that makes men 
grow giddy when they behold it. Where are we now? 
Of course, we agree with our learned contemporary that 
it is many a step up (especially up to the office of the 
American Art (?) Fourna/), but we must take exception 
We think the number down 
equals the number up. Still, what are we going to do 
about anyhow? Certainly we again agree with our 
wise colleague that “to reach a point in business (espe- 
cially Old Point Comfort) requires many a !ong pull 
and a strong pull;” no doubt this is true, yet the point 
is not indicated which is to be reached by this long and 
What will become of us? next strikes our 
mental ideas, soto say. We sometimes have ideas in 
the mind, and therefore we call them mental ideas. This 
thought (also mental) is suggested to us by the above 
editorial. Whither is commercial existence drifting when 
plays with marked cards? 


wise, 


Just so. 


to ‘but one step down.” 


strong pull 


the overgrown tradesman 
It is, indeed, a serious condition of turbid events and an 
indication of injudicious plenitude of pusillanimous 
propensity to find in these days of wonderful fiduciary 
excitement overgrown tradesmen playing with marked 


cards, and the thing should be stopped. A man thrown 





ipon his own responsibility is necessarily obliged to 


recognize his own recognizance, but we never supposed 
our esteemed contemporary was aware of this fact until 
we read the above editorial. We have not recovered 
from our surprise yet. 





UNIFORM WARRANTY. 


eee ee 
W= have decided to present to the manufacturers of 

pianos and organs, and also to the dealers, a compre- 
hensive form of warranty which we shall propose for unt- 
versal adoption by the trade in this country. Although it 
zs intended that this warranty shall act as a protection to 
purchasers, tt shall not be used as a means to annoy the 
manufacturer and dealer for trivial and untenable reasons. 
In fact, we intend to make it so conctse and at the same 
time just to all parties concerned that it will at once be 
adopted. 

It will embrace questions affecting exposure of the instru- 
ments to the action of the atmosphere; the checking of 
rosewood veneers; the splitting of the veneer or the sound- 
ing-board ; the cracking of the plate; expenses in case of 
re-transportation ; tuning and repatring and many other 
essential questions. 

In order to get the views of every manufacturer and 
every dealer using a warranty of his own, we hereby re- 
guest every firm interested tn so tmportant a movement as 
we intend to carry out to mail at once to our office the form 
of warranty now used by each, and, tf xecessary, to add sug- 


gestions which may subsequently be embodied in the war- 


ranty of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

The constant complaints in reference to the annoyances 
caused by the incomplete warranties now generally used 
have induced us to agitate the adoption of the Uniform 
Warranty. Please send at once all forms of warranty you 
can find, as tt will take several months to complete the one 
we have in view, and the sooner it ts presented to the trade 
and adopted, the better for the trade, 

The following firms have sent in their warranties. 
Every manufacturer and dealer is requested to send 
warranty and suggestions. 

C. A. Ahlstrom & Co . Jamestown, N. Y 
Albrecht & Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peamclt GeO00. «oi500 0 60s ccc ccc ec cece New York. 

B. F. Baker . ++ +.Boston, 

D. H. Baldwin & Co Cincinnati and Louisville. 
Augustus Baus & Co 

Rehning & Son... .ccccsscccccccccees New York, 

Cg Te 2 eee errr New York. 

Wm. Bell & Co Guelph, Can, 

Wm. Bourne & Son.... Boston, Mass. 

C. C. Briggs & Co... 

Membett Craven Go. 6. o.isscscvicscrsces Erie. 

Cifekoring & Sons. ......ccccccsecces New York and Boston, 
EE Tree ree -. New York, 

Clough & Warren Organ Co Detroit. 

F, Connor. . ..-.New York. 

Conover Bros . New York and Kansas City. 
Decker & S00. ..06 cevccsvcccocssece New York. 

SE Seer Terre rrr... New York. 

Denton & Cottier.... 

De Zouche & Atwater 

Dominion Organ & Piano Co.... Bowmanville, Ont. 

R Dorman & Co...crcccccresccsssees Nashville, Tenn. 

W. J. Dyer & Bro, .....-cccreeseoes St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Emerson Piano Co Boston. 

Estey Organ Co 

J. & C. Fischer 

Ernst Gabler: & Brp...006.csccccecces New York. 

D. P. Faulds... ¢<ceesouene Louisville. 

Guild, Church & Co ,++..Boston, 

Field-French Piano Co.................5t. Louis, Mo. 

Fort Wayne Organ Co. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

A. G. Gardner New Orleans, La. 
Haines Bros 

Hallet & Davis Co 

Hallett & Cumston 

Hardman, Peck & Co.........+ 
E. G. Harrington & Co 
Hazelton Bros......-+ee+-0+ sou 
Heintzman & Co 

Hinners, Fink & Co 

Ivers & Pond Piano Co..... 
Jewett & Goodman Organ Co 
D. S. Johnston & Co....4+- 


... New York, 
Toronto. 
Pekin, Ill. 


Cleveland, O. 
Cincinnati. 





CARINII 6:0 oss onus edcaeesice esas ee 
Lindeman & Sons ..New York. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co....Boston and New York. 
E. H. McEwen & Co New York. 
ee eR eS Lebanon, Pa, 
Henry F. Miller’s Sons Piano Co...... Boston. 
New England Piano Co... Boston. 
C. D. Pease & Co... New York. 
Reek & Son .. «New York. 

.-.+ Indianapolis. 
F. Schuler New York. 
B. Shoninger Co... New Haven. 
DRO ONMNOR aiid vecacmanasds cae Cincinnati. 
Freeborn G. Smith New York and Brooklyn. 
Smith American Organ Co Boston. 
Sohmer & Co New York. 
James M. Starr & Co 
Sterling Organ Co 
Charles M. Stieff 
Stultz & Bauer 
Taber Organ Co 
Wm. Warnes 


...+.+.. Baltimore. 
....New York. 
Worcester. 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co 
Wegman, Henning & Co Ithaca. 

Wm. E. Wheelock & Co........ oooee. New York. 
Whitney & Holmes Organ Co..........Quincy, Ill. 
Wilcox & White Organ Co. ..+»Meriden, Conn. 
Whitney & Currier 
Gustav Winkler 


Toledo. 
Trenton. 
Boston. 





Communication. 
Jamestown, N. Y., August 25, 188s. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We enclose copy of our warranty, which, even with all the ex 
ceptions, proves a constant annoyance to us, because the pur- 
chaser seldom gives the piano proper care. We trust you will be 
successful in your work to establish a uniform warranty that will 
better protect both the purchasers and manufacturers. 

Very respectfully yours, C. A. AHLSTROM & Co, 
(Piano manufacturers. ) 








The London Exhibition Awards. 


A’ sorts of rumours are flying about concerning 

the awards in the musical instrument department of the In- 
ventions Exhibition. We have now before us two alleged lists of 
awards, each differing from the other, and both probably far away 
from thetruth. To publish these lists would be a gross absurdity, 
as well as a glaring injustice to those who are alleged to have 
received only silver or bronze medals. We need, therefore, only 
warn exhibitors against accepting unauthorized prize lists, and to 
reserve the outcry which will inevitably follow the actual publica- 
tion of the genuine awards. 

We may, however, observe that even the report of the jury will 
probably not be final. An appeal to the executive committee 
will, it is understood, in accordance with precedent, be possible, 
and taking into consideration the undeniable fact that a large 
number of the jury are non-practical men, reasonable complaints 
should, and probably will, receive due attention. Exhibitors will, 
therefore, do well to prepare their grounds of appeal, in order that 
in the brief interval between the settling of the prize list and its 
official publication the matter may be pressed without delay, and 
in the strongest possible manner. Considering the extraordinary 
composition of the jury, those firms are, we fear, chiefly to be 
congratulated who have taken the precaution to place their ex- 
hibits hors concours.—L. and P, M. T. R. 








Good for the “ Behning.” 

E quote part of a letter froma dealer in the 
Southwest : ‘‘ Enclosed please find subscription for your 
valuable paper. Itisadaisy and I am always glad to read its 
columns. Trade has been very dull, but expect a good trade this 
fall, as crops are excellent this year. I am having a good trade 
with the ‘‘ Behning” upright, which I think cannot be excelled 
by any make. Everybody is surprised at the magnificent tone and 


finish of the instruments.” 
* * * % * 








Good Business Chance. 

T Wichita, Kan, I have a good trade and wel] 

established, in the piano and organ, sheet-music and mu- 

sical merchandise line. It is the largest and best house in South- 

ern Kansas, witha No. 1 standing. Will either sell out whole or 

one-half interest. Object of this is to increase stock to supply the 

demands and carry on a business which will pay me, but will sell 
out entirely. Great chance, Address 

** Music,” P. O. Box 736, Wichita, Kan. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 














Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















ment of all leading a artists. 





becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


~~" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,, 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
TO PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


TH BROTHERHOOD “TECENICON.” 


Pronounced by leading musicians to be the most novel and perfect appliance ever 
invented for developing the hand for piauo playing. 











Mme Teresa CarreSo says: ‘ No one who gives it a thorough trial can fail to agree with me that it is 
the best invention that has ever been placed before pianists, to help the hands to acquire all that constitutes 
a mas stery of the instrument.’ 

All etude nts of the pianoforte ought to have one '’"—S. B. Mitts | y 
mye ap more then pleased with this * product of intelligence *"— Wm. H. SHerwoop, hd / ) d } 

- Technicon merne an epoch in pianistic art.""—F REDERIC ARCHER, y ial | ps ae 

sd al " 





— *Technicon” is a scientific apparatus which embodies the means of developing all the details of the 
hand’s mechanism, together with its system of nerves,so as to render the hand sensitively subjective to the | Q — > 
will-power, thereby giving that command of expressive touc h and its resultant quality of tone so requisite to | vi | : ¢ - 
the pianoforte player. It gives qui ker results and greater technical power than can be obtained by key” 


board exercise. (4 Circulars free on application. 
Mr. Hrotherhood’s Treatise upon the * Development of the Hand’ and “ The Theories upon which the | 
Technicon is based,”’ sent to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 


J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentes, | ° J. PFRIEMER, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York. PIANO-FORTE 


| —-estasuisnen iese+ | RAMMER « COVERER, 
JARDINE & SON, > | Grand, Upright and Square. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 229 East 22d Street, New York. 
LISTGRAND ORGANS. BRAMBACH & CO 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 


Is; St. George’s Ch. “ 

age St. Paul’ E. Ch. MANUFACTURERS OF 
Se we rh Fifth Avenue Pres. PIANOS. 

Aiecks IANO-FORTES 
ernacle, 43 First Presbyterian, iil a 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. | UNSURPASSED m TONE and DURABILITY¥. 12 East 17th Street, 
N Ori : and Pitt 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, | = 92 Bleecker St., New York. —_| Between Fifth Avenue NEW YORK. 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
Broadway, 


THE WILCOA & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactared with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT STYLES. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


G2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


a fGENTS | DECKER & SON,  |..7HEPUBuIC 


honest, arat-eiamtnstraments| GYONG, Square and Upright Piano-Fortes, | is waitaweseeme on 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “TEAD THEM ALT.” Pianos, 


PSHE 4, FISCHER PIANOS. 


4 | GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
PIANOS 


— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: —~<o— 
TONE & DURABILITY °* 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢  yow w use 














83 Union Square, N. Y, 
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HE other day, in wa over the Commercial 
Agency books, I found one of the usual discrepancies in 


the rating given to apiano dealer. Bradstreet’s rated him at from 


$20,000 to $35,000, with fair credit, and Dun put him down at 
from $40,000 to $75,000, with good credit. The lowest rating 
Dun gives him is $5,000 higher than Bradstreet’s highest, while 


the difference between Bradstreet’s lowest and Dun’s highest is 
It all appears to me 





simply appalling, commercially speaking. 


to be a matter of pure guesswork, based upon hearsay evidence, 
and especially in this instance, where I happen to know that the 
dealer does not enjoy much credit, and his rating is discarded by 


houses that have dealt with him who know how he pays. If there 
are many such ratings as this one, I do not wonder that the trade 
may lose confidence in the books of the commercial agencies. 


** *& * 


An erroneous statement in reference to the Sohmer agency 


in St. Louis recently appeared in several papers. The agency 
is in the hands of the Merkel & Sons Piano Company, of that city, 
which is located at 204 South Broadway. 


esx eh & 


Weber's absurd statement is still commented upon. A 
very bright and intelligent young man connected with the piano 
trade said to me a few days ago: ‘' If the Weber house has been 
able to pay off $100,000 of its old indebtedness out of the profits 
made during the past twelve months, besides paying the other 
expenses mentioned in the statement, it should be proof positive 
that the house is making enormous profits on its pianos.” This 
struck I do not believe the Weber 
estate has turned out over an average of twenty-five pianos per 


me as an excellent idea. 


THE MUSICAL COU chasse 


are made by a cheaper process. See? After all the Ww eber 


statement was injudicious. 


** & & 


But the most serious objection to the statement is the 
damage it does to the piano trade in general, Take the case of 
a lady whose husband is engaged in mercantile pursuits, and who 
has been looking about for a piano. She gets hold of one of 
these Weber statements and shows it to her husband. Nine 
chances out of ten he will say: ‘‘ What do I see here? A piano 
house in New York making $200,000 or even $100,000 clear profit 
in one year, especially during these hard times! Why the profits 
on pianos must be tremendous. You had better let me see about 
buying a piano, for I will investigate this question.” 

And then the husband, who is a business man, begins to in- 
vestigate. That means delay of the purchase, probable discovery 
of the commission ‘‘ racket” and a dozen other matters, which in 
the ordinary routine of piano purchasing would never have at- 
tracted attention, and all of which may kill the sale. 











delphia paper last wenn ‘Thi is that of the Beldgepent c: concern, 
James T. Patterson, manufacturer of the Patterson organ. At- 
tached to the advertisement and below it is the old coupon induce- 
ment, somewhat on the former Beatty order. The organ is 
offered for $85 with stool and book, but if any reader of the ad- 
vertisement who will cut out the special offer (see coupon) and 
mail it with the order, he can have the organ for $55; but, of 
course, he must ‘‘ agree” (agree is very good) ‘‘to show the 
organ” and ‘‘act as our agent.”” On the very face of it there is 
a sudden drop of 35 per cent. I have a good notion to get a 
friend of mine to write to Patterson and ‘‘ agree to show the or- 
gan” and to ‘‘act as his agent,” to see how much more than 3¢ 


per cent. he would drop. 
+ * % & 



















However, there is no use to abate one jot of vigor in the 
pursuit of people who do that kind of business. Patterson says 
in the same announcement that this is the best organ and that it 
‘* worth $125 as sold by agents,” and then he elaborates that 







is 








Personally it is my opinion that there is not a single piano 
in the United States, including the 
Weber estate, who made anywhere near $200,000 profit from 
August, 1884, to August, 1885, or who was able in that time to 
pay $100,000 out of his profits and pay all his other expenses 
in addition out of his profits, 1 say again that the Weber state- 
ment was, to say the least, injudicious. 

*# & 


manufacturer of course 


+ * 


The Weber Estate is trying to get its advertisements in 


statement by printing the following : *‘ Such an organ is usually 
catalogued by dealers at from $250 to $300, and sold by them at 
from $125 to $150.” I am sorry to be obliged to use the follow- 
ing‘language, but the enormity of the offense is an apology: I 
say that the above statement in Patterson’s advertisement is an 
unmitigated lie. It damages legitimate trade to let such state- 
ments go forth to the public unanswered, and I do not propose 
to let the offenders escape without notice on my part. There is 
not a responsible dealer in this country to-day who would dare to 














That's a 
a 


the back pages of all the New York theatre programs. 
good idea ; but it is a very bad idea to print this ‘‘ Caution 
the advertisement 

(@- CAUTION !—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who 
are trying to palm off a certificate of private individuals, con- 
sisting of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, 
Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award on 
Pianos. 


As the Centennial took place nine years ago, and during the life- 
time of Albert Weber, this ‘‘Caution” should be explained by 
‘* Estate of Albert Weber.’’ Who are the ‘‘ unscrupulous 
that are trying to palm off any such certificate? 
** Advertisers” is plural, and means more than one advertiser. 
The ‘Caution’ has a very ugly look; but to people of common 
sense (and there are millions of that kind) it indicates only that the 
persons who are inserting it want to say something and have an 
excellent reason for mof saying it. Should anyone of the readers 
of that ‘* Caution” subsequently determine to find the ‘‘ unscru- 
pulous advertisers,” so-called, in the ‘* Caution,” he would not be 
able to find one, and he would then quickly arrive at the con- 
‘* unscrupulous advertiser.” 


the 
advertisers” 


clusion as to who really is the 
ek KK 

Firms in the piano business who desire to retain a first- 

class eminence in the trade and among musical people never 

would descend to such clap-trap nonsense. In the same adver- 


tisement where I found the ‘‘ Caution,” I also read that the 





week from August, 1884, to August, 1885, if that many have 
been made within that time In some quarters I hear that the 
output has not been over twenty per week; but, allowing 
pany ive per week, mostof which were sold at wholesale, this 
ould give the house an enormous profit per piano. It would 


: ’ , | 
seem that the price of Weber pianos has been advanced or they | 


Weber piano was the “favorite of the concert-room.” Which 
concert-room ? The Casino? 


* 2 * * 





Another characteristic advertisement aopenres in a Phila- 


| Lincoln avenue will be an imposing structure when completed. 


scientific principles, and their extent and value to the trade can 
only be estimated after they have been seen, and I unhesitatingly 
say that without them the piano trade in this country would find 
itself seriously embarrassed in its most important manufacturing 
Speteea. 


let such an organ leave his wareroom at $12 There is none 
who would ask anywhere near such price. But why argue the 
This is sufficient for Patterson for this time. 







question ? 






** * * 






The Estey Piano Factory on the Southern Boulevard and 







I have seen the architect’s drawings and designs, and I notice that 
the building will be erected and adapted for the construction of 
pianos on the most practical and modern plan. It will be easily 
accessible, both from the Third avenue and extended Second 
avenue elevated roads. 


























*x** & * 


I find the following notice in The Fournal of Fabrics and 
Dry Goods Bulletin : 

The celebrated felt manufacturer, Alfred Dolge, of this city, and Dolge- 
ville, N. Y., is the subject of an elegant illustration in the Leipziger Zeits- 
chrift fiir Instrumentendau. Mr, Dolge is, according to this paper’s ver- 


sion, a self-made man ; but what seems far more important to us, he is a 


scientific master of his business, which is now second to none in this country 
I heartily approve of what 7he Journal of Fabrics says. Mr. 
Dolge is a scientific master of the articles produced in his exten- 
sive factories and works at Dolgevillle, and so is his business 
second to none of its kind (if there is any other like it) in this 
country. 
The establishments at Dolgeville are conducted on thoroughly 
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Has revolutioni 
instrument 


belo 





HARDMAN, PECK & CO. Manufacturers. 


FACTORIES, {th & [2th Aves. 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, (46 Fifth Avenue, above {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 


ized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


—_ THE Naw —_ 


Hardman 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 
They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW YORE. 












A faultless 
of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


w that of any other first-class piano made. 


Trands 





been owing to three facts only, viz.: 








They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES. 
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HALLETT & CUMSTON 











CSAS ASF AAS ASIA 
From Messrs. E. H. McEwen & Co.,, 
New York City. 
Messrs. HALLETT & CumsToNn 
Gentlemen—That ** we reap as we sow 

which you illustrate with emphasis. Your 

bring a fruitage 0’ lovely tone and agreeable 

tic touch which tells of persistent and skillful effor 
It is a pleasure to sell your Pianos, as we 

they give pleasure to the purchaser 




















—In an interview with the representative of THe MusICAL 
Courter, Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, the well-known manufacturer 
of the Bradbury piano, stated that, although his last year’s busi- 

| ness had been very satisfactory, still during the coming year he 
expected to do far more than ever. He was convinced that his 
policy of establishing branch stores in different parts of New 
York and Brooklyn (where he has six) was productive of good re- 
sults, both in the way of business and also as a permanent ad- 
vertisement for the Bradbury piano. It also enabled him to keep 
‘** In the fall,” said 
he, ‘I shall establish new branches of my business in Boston, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and devote the entire force at my 








the business entirely under his own control. 


-H. T. 
324,143 
Mr 


Company 


Merrill has secured a patent on a piano stool, No. 
factories (which have been running on full time) to supplying my 


Merill is on the road for the Smith American Organ | numerous branch stores.”’ 


— Mr. Frederick Keppel, the well-known dealer in rare engrav- 


Christie & Brennan are now located at 757 Chapel street, | ings and etchings, tells the following good story: A lady called 
upon a dealer in musical instruments, and, admiring a beautiful 
Mason & Hamlin organ, asked the price. When told, she re- 
“Yes,” said the dealer, 


“in comparison with many other instruments ca//ed organs, that 


New Haven, Conn. 


WwW. | 


2, on an upright piano case. 
tad 


miand has secured two patents, Nos. 324,051 and 


324 marked that the price was very high. 


B.S. Barrett, of Cleveland, Ohio, sold five new pianos at re- 


| is as you say. But I will make it cheap enough if you wish it. 


tail last Thursday, four upright and one square | If you wil! find me a worn-out Mason & Hamlin organ, I will 
Mr. J. Louis Sullivan, of Chicago, is principal salesman at | exchange this one for it.” After some four months’ search, the 

the warerooms of Manly B, Ramos, Richmond, Va. | lady called again and said: ‘** I cannot find a worn-out Mason & 
~The picnic of the employes of Wessel, Nickel & Gross last | Hamiin organ, and I will take one of the style I looked at when 


ight was, as usual, a very successful event. 


ig I was here first.” 


F. Scanlan has registered a trade-mark on pianos, No. | —A large number of fictitious advertisements have appeared from 
1M 


12,502, an Hohner one on harmonicas, No. 12,492. | day to day in the daily papers in relation to pianos, which are cal- 


lhe Lindeman piano is being pushed in Brooklyn by Wissner, | culated to inflict much injury on reputable makers, and the trade 
I RI yn by ) 


formerly of the firm of Anderson & Wissner, Fulton street. in general by the use of the trade-mark of well established firms 


in the business, to attract the unwary buyers at ridiculous prices. 


Mr. Henry Behning, of Behning & Sons, is at Kansas City. . : 5 3 2 
Af His trip through the West has been very successful so | Uhese parties usually either have just sold the bargain which they 
f ; : | advertise, or are ready with some instrument of inferior make 
| which they try to dispose of at a good profit to themselves. 
Mr. William Ludden, of the Ludden & Bates Southern Music | Thus the purchase is deprived of an instrument whose merits are 
House, has purchased a dwelling in Brooklyn, where he will reside | past question, and is swindled into buying an inferior instrument 

om the future | at an exorbitant price 

hy TERRND TE OE SeNNNS She Seeee Coey | —The piano business of Messrs. W. A. Pond is under the able 
conducted under the name of Wenzlik & Hoyt, No. 38 Fourth management of Mr. W. H. Hoyt, the stock of instruments 
treet, Brooklyn, E. D. | embracing every style and make in the market, from the celebrated 
-W. W. Griggs, formerly the representative of Story & | Steinway to the old-time ‘* Empire.” Their renting business is 
Clarke Des Moines, Ia., has gone into the piano and organ | one of the oldest and largest in the city, having been established 
business on his own account in 1850, over thirty-five years ago, and has been at various pe- 


C, D. Pease has been elected as a director of the Sixth Na- | 

Mr 
nent members of the trade in this city. 
Wm 


in this country of the piano-action and piano-key manufacturers, 


riods under the management of Messrs. Geo. W. Llerbert, Albert 
Pease is one of the wealthiest and most promi- | Burns Brown, and Mr. Denton, now dead. 


J. Holden, J. 
| —Saxe & Robertson, agents for the Estey organs, will also sell 
The retail ware- 


tional Bank 


the Estey pianos through their regular agents. 
rooms of the Estey Piano Company are at No. 5 East Fourteenth 


Messrs lonk & Brother have been appointed the agents 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


—D. S. Johnston & Co., Cincinnati, ordered twenty Hardman 
pianos for immediate delivery last Monday. 


—Mr. J. Burns Brown, of Union Square, has received his patent 
on a swinging music rack for pianos, which is different from any 
now in use, and works on an entirely different principle. 

—Charles M. Stieff, of Baltimore, who reduced wages at the 
factory 15 per cent., has been induced, by the influence of the 
New York Central Labor Union, not to make the reduction. 

—L. T. Hall, traveling salesman for the well-known music 
house of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, has purchased an in- 
terest in the business of J. P. Calvin, dealer in books, stationery 
and music, Spirit Lake, Ia, 

—Messrs. Lansing & Brown, clothiers, Sibley, Ia., handle the 
Mason & Hamlin organ. They are new comers. Miss Phillips, 
who has been selling the Chicago cottage, is going out of the 
business this summer.—P resto. 

—What do J. C. Woods & Co., of Hartford, Conn., think of a 
piano dealer who buys a piano from one manufacturer for the 
purpose of selling it to another manufacturer? We would like to 
hear the opinion of that firm on a transaction of that nature. 

—We know of a splendid piano and music business which is 
located in a city of about 200.000 population and which is for sale. 
The right man will find this an unequalled opportunity. Bad 
health is the reason for offering the business for sale. Address 
B. M., care of THE Musica Courier. 


—Mr. J. W. Currier, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, 





thinks the same spirit still dwells in the breasts of the modern 
divines who revised the Old Testament as dwelt in the Adam of 
Eden fame. They changed the first part of the name of that 
place said to be the future home of not very good people from 
the masculine to the feminine gender—from he—ll to she—ol. 
TTENTION !—A competent piano salesman, to visit the 
wholesale trade all over the country, can secure a permanent 
position with a large firm of piano manufacturers. Address, 
WHOLESALE, care of MusicAL COURIER, 25 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. 


Factory Hints. 

The glues generally used have the inconvenience of leav- 
ing yellowish traces, which have a disagreeable appearance, es- 
pecially if the articles to be joined together are transparent. ‘The 
following process yields a glue, gum or cement which is abso- 
lutely colorless : Mix in a stoppered bottle 60 parts of chloroform 
and 75 parts of caoutchouc cut into very small fragments. When 
it is dissolved, and the mixture is quite fluid, add 15 parts of 
The 
glue thus prepared is used in the way commonly directed for join- 


mastic in tears, and let the whole digest for eighty days. 





Herrburger & Schwander, Paris, France. | street, near Fifth avenue. 


ing glass, porcelain, &¢.—Manufacturers’ Gazette, 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
cre Or p ar) 








STYLES OF 





oO 





Non C 





¢ ae. —~. > 


ee 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


‘_—— = amma 


s@™ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


——_ +9 —__ 


--* Orchestral, Upright and Square 





Grand oa 


so 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


ka" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 





——_$—$—$—$+ 9 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. ql 





Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 
NEW YORKG. 


Factory, 528 West 43d Street. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
ANEW YORK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





” BMERSON = PIANO (0. 


(Established in 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, apne and COTTAGE 
2 
—4. 


"Piano-Fortes. 


A 
MORE THAN 30, 000 MADE AND IN USE. 


; Every Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





— WAREROOMS:. “BI 


- 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 seuenetiien Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





“‘Banchots Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel-Plati ing. Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented. constantly on hand. 








HAZELTON 





ne 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > y-N WI Os IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


—>=] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, => 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOREK. 














Tue LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES. 

ENTS WANTED. 


to vn Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS 167 Tremont street, Boston; 





44 East Fourteenth Street, New York: 
State and Adams Streets. Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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| JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 


og O 
| bptel§ of ZB 


es ‘a 
Z ky 

















" No-80 Secord Street. Nd f tatu [St & 204 Ayes, N y 


the ‘ay FUSS lion Mo 


Violins .Violoncellos & Double Basses repaired in a superior manner. 


Artistic Imitations of dels a Speciality 











Artists’ Bows and Fine Italian Strings, Wholesale and Retail. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


PprPrawos. 








Factory wal: Sucerieme. 





338 and 340 East 3ist § 3ist Street, New York. 


FREEBORN &. SMIVH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILL°UGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


4 
’ 
a 


PIANO. 


The Old Reliable 
FIQVI194 PIO PUL 


“BRADBURY” 
«MineacyuUe:,, 


" Waduiecit and haewe Office : 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street, BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.—32 Fourth Street. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway. 
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im MARTIN GUITARS« 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 








LY RELIABLE 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
cnjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as « 


Madame De GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. 


FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 





RANIC 
KipAch 


+PLANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be,the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


§8™ lilustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


THE 


TABER 


ORGAN C0. 


_ 





FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





~~ Special Prices to the Trade. 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 


The latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 
What S. B. Mixts, the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool: 

New York, June 26, 1884 


Messrs. T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 
Gents: Having seen and tried your adjustable 
Piano Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the excellency and usefulness of the 
same. What I most particularly recommend is the 
support and portability of it. I think it will supersede 
all other Piano Stools. For those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 


S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


Near Steinway Hall, 


G2 CATALOGUE FREE 





OM 
ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(ee Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 
Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


1712 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


BER 


NEW PATENT 


BROS. & CO. 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, i 


which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 


POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
Cc ) 


BILLINGS 
+PIANOS,< 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 
BILLINGS & CO., 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - - 76 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 





PAP A book of 100 pages, 
The best book foran 
advertiser to con- 

RTISING sult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise. 

tcontains lists of newspapers and estimates 
ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 
wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 
formation he requires, while for him who will 
invest one hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising, a scheme is indicated which will 
meet his every requirement, or can be made 
to do so by slight changes easily arrived at by cor- 
r ence. 149 editions have been issued. 
Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
te to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
10Spruce St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 








_ MANUFACTURER OF — 
C , K U RTZ M A N . Grand, Square and Upright 
-~PIANOFORTES,*>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


HRIST 


UPRIGH 


AND 





Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
CHRISTUR & SAN. 209 to 228 3, yéth St, > 


CONSTRUCTION, EX 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 





ELLENCE of DESIGN, and 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


Cor. 29th Street, New York. 

















F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Piano in America. [2 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 


GUILD FA 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
a” Correspondence Solicited. 


HORACE WATERS & CD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
” AGENTS WANTED 








Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 


NEW YORK. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 
: FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





~~2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


3 NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, : 


216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A‘ LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my —— have my — metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, ,and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges. 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





BABY GRAND. | | GE EO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2erA NOs. 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powertul sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 





bility. 
a: ae 


a 
LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 


and Small Apartments. 





| 
| 
| 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


i. 











QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates. The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails. Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER- 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions# Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de l’Evangile, PARIS, France. 


Agents for the United States-WM. TONK & BRO., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 


Paris, - - = x878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 188x 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 
Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delivery at 
Customer's factory. Competition 


Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 


SCHWANDER, 








EsTABLISHED 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Foxcroft, Me. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRST-CLASS 


ORGANS, 


o Organ 
Be Cases 


AND 


ACTIONS. 


ve Belo me MIltOn 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 





te” AGENTS WANTED. 





1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BURDES?T 


Send for List before buying. 
“BurAng as0jaq wi] 40} puas 


ORGAN CO., Limited, ERIE, Pa, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 





Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


made of ‘ternishing the Highest Class 
ED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 

Kors, Action, Wires, Knobs, 


A Pe CE 








*CHARLES E. ROGERS’ 





“© UPRIGHT PIANOS. °” 





Used in New England Conservatory. 
Repeating Grand Action. 


616 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1870. » 


Steel Screw Tuning Device. Genuine 








STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





}CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
pve King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, o 
San Francisco, and many others. 


2 aa 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIAN oO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 
tal Terme and Prie 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 
UPRIGHT 


PATENT ‘piano 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 
B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
T.+F.+RBKRAEMER: &:cCQ., 


103 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright Piano Covers and Scarfs. 





=” Special Terms and Prices to 

















~-PATENTEES OF — 


SCARFS WITH FRONTS 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Piano Stools, Music Racks, Artists’ Busts, &,, &, 


Goods sent on Selection to the Trade. Largest and 
Best Assortment. Lowest Prices. 





» SELF-ACTING PARLOR AND GARDEN FOUNTAINS. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square? Upright Pianofertes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





i4é 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20— 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS B 08 A SPECIALT Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 
Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos, They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates, 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 


for Sixteen Years. Circulars tree. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent tree. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO.. 


t Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


No. 154 Tr 














QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 


C.C. BRIGGS & Co. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


STRHEHT, BOSTON, MASS. 


1125 WASHINGTON 





NONE BUT ‘THE FINEST _WORKMANSHIP., 

















Vienna, 1873. 





AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO ORGAN 


FELT 


Popa dN AAO 





SAW MILLS; 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN. LEIPZIG. N. Y. 


4 MATERIALS, 
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No. 122 HAST THIRTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK. 








BEHNING™ 


Panare, Upright and Crand Pianos 


oe ‘ 
WAROED > 
° 


-_ 


sing 
ANS ING & Ay) : 
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3 WEST 14th ST, 


Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


LOCK WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, 


'McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


| The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 


for Five Years. 
E. MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & 60. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. § 


INDIANA. 


|A idress 











RICHMOND, 


Church, New York. 











